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FOREWORD 


The  Leadership  and  Management  Technical  Area  ^ c  the  Army  Resent  eh 
Institute  is  primarily  involved  in  applying  the  principles  ot  organizational 
effectiveness  (OF,)  to  the  Army,  and  developing  new  technology  for  use  by 
Organizational  Effectiveness  Staff  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers  (OF.SOs  and 
OENCOs),  This  report  deeel.opo  detailed  case  studies  of  organizational  devel¬ 
opment  interventions  within  Army  organizations.  These  case  Btudies  iaentify 
variables  which  predict  or  are  associated  with  successful  interventions. 

The  research  was  conducted  by  McBer  and  Company  under  Army  Project 
2Q162717A779 .  The  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  ia  the 
sponsor. 


EVALUATION  OF  ARMY  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  INTERVENTIONS 


BRIEF 


Requirement : 

To  develop  detailed  case  studies  of  organizational  development  interventions 
in  Army  organizations,  and  to  analyze  these  case  studies  to  identify  those  vari¬ 
ables  which  predict  or  are  associated  with  successful  interventions. 

Procedure : 


A  case  study  approach  was  designed  and  used  to  enable  the  data  collected  to 
be  used  in  both  retrospective  empirical  analysis  of  case  data,  to  test  hypotheses 
developed  in  the  taxonomy  study  (ARI  Technical  Report,  Spencer  &  Cullen,  1978) , 
and  to  generate  new  hypotheses  through  a  "grounded"  theory  examination  of  the  data. 

Three  data  collection  methods  were  used  to  develop  each  intervention:  (1)  be¬ 
havioral  event  interviews  with  the  OESO  consultants  and  at  least  one  client 
representative,  usually  the  sponsor  of  the  intervention  effort;  (2)  structured 
interviews  with  the  OESO(s)  and  the  client  representative;  and  (3)  completion  of: 
Case  Analysis  Observation  Form  by  the  external  observer /researcher .  In  most  caseB, 
data  were  collected  at  three  points  in  time:  (1)  an  initial  pretest  observation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  intervention;  (2)  a  second  observation  approximately  five 
to  six  months  later;  and  (3)  a  final  observation  ten  to  twelve  months  later  (the 
posttest  observation). 

Findings : 

1.  Analysis  of  competency  and  role  variables  indicate  that  consultants  most 
likely  to  be  successful  are  those  who  adopt  a  "collaborator  in  problem-solving 
role",  which  emphasizes  accurate  empathy  and  goal  congruence  in  establishing  a 
helping  relationship  with  clients,  and  diagnosis  and  initiation  competencies 
oriented  to  identifying  realistic  action  steps  and  achieving  documentable  organi¬ 
zational  improvement  outcome  results. 

2.  OESOs  in  more  successful  canes  collected  more  data  and  used  more  methods 
of  data  collection  than  did  OF.SOs  in  unsuccessful  cases.  Data  collection  in  the 
more  successful  cases  also  was  more  systematic  and  reflected  a  more  accurate 
assessment  of  the  clients'  needs,  In  the  more  successful  cases,  OESOs  used  an 
average  of  nearly  three  different  methods  of  data  collection,  as  compared  to  the 
one  method  used  by  OESOs  in  unsuccessful  cases. 

3.  An  effective  OE  effort  differs  from  an  ineffective  OE  effort  in  the 
planning/problem-solving  phase  principally  in  the  ability  of  OESOs  to  provide 
accurate  and  understandable  feedback,  and  to  aid  their  clients  in  effective  goal 
setting  and  implementation  planning, 

4.  The  effective  OESO  works  closely  with  the  client  Bystem,  accepts  the 
importance  of  the  client's  problem,  and  develops  with  the  client  a  psychological 
contract  which  allows  for  a  relatively  open  relationship.  The  OESO  develops  a 
set  of  realistic  expectations  about  how  far  the  client  can  go  and  shares  with 
the  client  both  the  OESO's  expectations  and  his  general  diagnosis. 


v 


5.  A  successful  intervention  is  always  brought  to  a  well-defined  close, 
identified  by  both  the  client  and  the  OESO. 

Utilization : 

This  analysis  of  10  separate  OE  interventions  in  the  Army  provides  the 
OKSOs  in  the  fields  information  about  the  "ingredients"  for  a  successful  inter¬ 
vention.  This  cues  Lhe  OESO  to  factors  of  wh  ch  he  must  be  aware  before,  during, 
and  after  an  intervention  to  insure  success.  The  information  contained  in  this 
report  will  also  be  useful  to  OEC&S  for  curriculum  development. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  research  conducted  under  ARI  contract  DAHC19-78-C- 
0003  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  objective  of  Part  I  was  to 
develop  a  taxonomy  of  organizational  development  research 
variables  and  a  methodology  for  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  on  Army  organizational  effectiveness  (OE)1  interven¬ 
tions,  as  reported  in  "Taxonomies  of  Organizational  Change: 
Literature  Review  and  Analysis"  (Spencer  &  Cullen,  1978). 

The  objectives  of  Part  II  were  (1)  to  develop  detailed 
case  studies  of  organizational  development  ntervuntions 
with  Army  organizations,  and  (2)  to  analyze  these  case 
studies  to  identify  those  variables  which  predict  or  are 
associated  with  successful  interventions. 

This  section  is  a  summary  of  the  research  variable  cate¬ 
gories  and  methodology  ved  to  develop  and  analyze  ten  case 
studies  of  Army  OE  oper^xons  conducted  in  1978.  Subsequent 
sections  contain  discussions  of  variables  in  each  category 
found  to  be  associated  with  successful  interventions. 


Organization  Development  Research  Variables 

The  Spencer  and  Cullen  (1978)  study  found  that  organi¬ 
zational  development  research  variables  could  be  classified 
into  four  categories: 

(1)  consultant  variables 

(2)  client  variables 

(3)  intervention  variables 

(4)  outcome  variables 

These  variables  can  be  organized  in  the  input-process- 
output  model  illustrated  in  Pigure  1.1,  where  the  inputs  are 
the  (1)  OE  consultant  change  agents,  (2)  client,  and  (3a)  the 
OE  intervention  method  or  technique  which  the  change  agent 
selected  for  use  with  the  client.  These  inputs  produce  (3b) 
an  intervention  process  which  can  lead  to  (4)  change  outcomes 
for  the  organization.  This  model  is  dynamic  because  changes 
in  any  of  these  variables  at  one  point  in  the  intervention 
can  cause  changes  in  other  variables  at  succeeding  points  in 
time. 


The  Army  term  for  organizational  developmont  is  "organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness,"  commonly  abbreviated  "OE." 
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Dynamic  Model  of  Organizational  Change 


Consultant  Variables 


Consultant  variables  included  characteristics,  competen¬ 
cies,  and  behaviors  of  the  consultant  or  change  agent  who 
conducted  the  intervention.  In  most  cases,  consultants  in 
the  study  were  Army  Organizational  Effectiveness  Staff 
Officers  (OESOs) .  Occasionally  consultants  included  civil 
service,  academic,  and  civilian  contractor  personnel. 

Consultant  characteristics  included  demographic  data 
(age,  sex,  race,  rank),  espoused  attitudes  and  values, 
consultant  education  and  training,  work  experience,  and 
consulting  experience. 

Consultant  competencies  consisted  of  four  skill  groups: 

(1)  establishing  client  relationships  (caring  and  empathic 
listening  behaviors) ,  (2)  diagnostic  skills,  (3)  initiation 
(problem  solving,  presentation,  and  emotional  stimulation) , 
and  (4)  group  management  skills. 

Consultant  roles  were  categorized  on  the  basis  of  direc¬ 
tive  versus  nondirective  approach  and  emphasis  on  task  versus 
interpersonal  issues.  Role  descriptions  included  advocate, 
expert,  trainer,  collaborator  in  problem  solving,  and  inter¬ 
personal  processor. 


Client  Variables 


Client  variables  included  characteristics,  problems,  and 
recipient  personnel  of  organizations  receiving  organizational 
development  services.  Cases  included  studies  of  OE  interven¬ 
tions  with  Army  Division,  Brigade,  and  Battalion  line  units, 
Headquarters  staff  offices,  and  components  of  large  Army 
civilian  support  agencies. 

Client  characteristics  included  the  mission,  size,  compo¬ 
sition  (number  and  types  of  personnel),  components,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  production  processes  of  the  organization,  and  the 
certainty  or  uncertainty  of  its  external  environment. 

Client  problems  included  goal,  task,  interpersonal  and 
intergroup  relations,  power  structure,  and  organizational 
climate  difficulties — and  the  pressure  or  urgency  of  the 
problem. 


Client  recipient  variables  included  the  degree  of  sup¬ 
port,  power,  position,  values,  skills,  and  needs  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  intervention,  and  the  targets  of  the  change 
effort  (e.g.,  the  sponsor’s  subordinates). 


Intervention  Variables 


Intervention  variables  included  the  organizational 
development  method  or  technique  used  and  variables 
descriptive  of  the  process  by  which  the  intervention  is 
carried  out. 

Intervention  methods  included  individual  counseling, 
unstructured  and  structured  group  training,  process 
consultation,  survey-guided  development,  job  redesign, 
personnel  systems,  management  or  financial  information  and 
control  systems,  organizational  design,  and  multiple  method 
implementation. 

The  numerous  intervention  process  variables  identified 
in  the  organizational  development  literature  (see  Figure 
1.2)  were  organized  under  eight  common  steps  or  stages  of  an 
intervention:  scouting?  entry  (contracting)?  diagnosis? 
intervention  problem-solving  planning  or  training?  action? 
follow-up;  evaluation?  and  termination. 


Outcome  Variables 


Outcome  variables  included  the  evaluation  method  and 
measures  used  to  assess  the  costs  and  result  benefits  of  the 
intervention.  A  significant  development  in  the  research 
project  was  the  identification  of  cost-benefit  accounting 
methods  for  evaluating  Army  organizational  effectiveness 
operations . 


Research  Methodology 

The  research  methodology  used  in  the  study  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  case  study  approach  designed  to  enable  data  to  be 
used  in  both  retrospective  empirical  analysis  of  case  data 
(cf.  Dunn  &  Swierczek,  1977)  to  test  hypotheses  developed  in 
the  taxonomy  study  (Spencer  6  Cullen,  1978)  and  to  generate 
new  hypotheses  through  a  "grounded  theory"  examination  of 
the  data  (cf.  Glaser  &  Straus,  1967?  Akin's  1978  critique  of 
Liunn  and  Swierczek,  and  Dunn  &  Swierczek's  (1978)  reply  to 
this  critique)  . 


Three  data  collection  methods  were  used  to  develop  each 
intervention  studied:  (1)  behavioral  event  interviews  with 
the  OESO  consultants  and  at  least  one  client  representative, 
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FIGURE  I  .2 


Intervening  Variables  at  Each  Phase  in  an 
Organizational  Intervention  Process 


PHASE 


Scouting 

a.  Preliminary  data  collec¬ 
tion  (market  reaearch) 

b.  ca  (team)  planning 
a.  Marketing 


Entry 

a.  initial  contact  with 
client 

b.  Asaaa*  client  readlneie 
e,  con erecting 


2 


I 


d.  Selection  and  motivation  2.6. 
cf  appropriate  partici- 
panta  ! 


2.6. 


IMTERVEKIMG  VAhlABLE/PKASE 


1.1.  Identify  potential  "early 
adoptari* 

1.2.  Active  marketing  of  tervicei 
to  gain  awcreneat,  interest 
(through  a  variety  of  mea- 
aagea  via  different  ehannala 
uaed  in  combination,  in 
sequence ,  in  repetition! 

1.3.  Collect  advance  data  en 
client  "felt  need*,"  problem 
peraonnel,  itrueture 

1.4.  luild  change  agent  team 
conatnaua,  drill,  aecurity 

Cain  top  management  support 


Build  peraon-to-peraon  con¬ 
tact  natworka,  informal 
'opinion  loader"  (reference 
group )  support 

Identify! 

!e!  Who  propeaee  (Innovator) 

(b)  Who  initiate*  (implemen¬ 
tor) 

(c)  Who  it  idantified  with 

(i)  Who  eupporta/reaaon* 

(ii)  Who  ia  involvad  in/ 

ration* 

(ill!  Who  oppo***/r«a*oni 

(d)  impact  on  adjacent  aub- 

ayttam* 

Chang*  agent*,  intervention 
congruent  with  elient  norm*, 
value*,  culture  - 

Agree  on  clear  objectives/ 
expectation*  for  intervantion 


Contract  for  intervantion  re¬ 
source* 

(a)  Structure 

(b)  Power  (role)  relation* 

-  CA  reipontibl* 

(c)  Paca  (time! 

-  Client  contact  reipon- 
iible 

(d)  Price  (financial  re¬ 
source*) 

(*)  Profeaaional  relation: 

If)  Performance  criteria 
Involve  participants  er.  a 
voluntary  »*lf -selection 

bail* 

Present  intervention  in 
reievent  "felt  need"  term* 

Express  positive  expectation! 
for  intervention  success 
la)  Chang*  agent 
(b)  Client  eponeor 
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usually  the  sponsor  of  the  intervention  effort?  (2)  struc¬ 
tured  interviews  with  the  OESO(s)  and  the  client  represen¬ 
tative^)?  and  (3)  completion  of  a  Case  Analysis  Observation 
Form  by  the  external  oDserver/reseaccher .  In  most  caoes, 
data  were  collected  at  three  points  in  time:  (1)  an  initial 
pretest  observation  at  the  beginning  cf  the  intervention? 

(2)  a  second  observation  approximately  five  to  six  months 
later?  and  (3)  a  final  observation  ten  to  twelve  months 
later  (the  posttest  observation).  Figure  1.3  illustrates 
the  intervention  variable  data  collected  by  each  method. 

This  research  methodology  was  designed  to  meet  three 
criteria.  First,  it  enabled  the  researchers  to  describe  the 
intervention  process  in  detail  at  several  points  in  time  and 
evaluate  the  overall  ef fectivaness  of  the  intervention. 
Second,  it  provided  for  aggregation  and  comparison  of  data 
across  different  cases  and  settings.  Finally,  it  avoided 
making  excessive  demands  of  cither  the  OESO  consultants  or 
the  client  system.  Respondent!  were  interviewed  for  no  more 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  at  each  data  collection  point. 


Behavioral  Event  Interviews 

Each  OESO  and  client  representative  was  interviewed 
using  a  structured  behavioral  event  interviewing  technique 
developed  by  McClelland  (1975) .  Similar  to  the  critical 
incident  and  behavioral  scaling  methods  developed  by  , 
Flanagan  (1954),  Smith  and  Kendall  (1963),  and  Dunnette  and 
his  associates  (Dunnette,  1976?  Borman,  Dunnette,  &  Johnson, 
1974) ,  the  behavioral  event  method  asks  respondents  to 
identify  the  most  important  success  and  failure  experiences 
they  had  during  the  course  of  the  intervention.  Subjects 
were  asked  to  describe  in  considerable  detail  for  each 
incident: 

e  the  aituation  they  encountered,  and  what  led  up  to  it? 

•  the  people  involved? 

•  the  subject's  feelings,  desires,  or  intentions  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  situation? 

e  the  respondent's  actions  in  responding  to  the  situa¬ 
tion?  and 

•  the  outcome  or  results  of  this  action. 

This  information  permitted  reconstruction  of  respondents' 
motives,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  in  critical  intervention 
situations. 


Subjects'  interviews  were  transcribed  and  were  then  ex¬ 
amined  using  the  hypothesis  generation  techniques  described 
by  McClelland  (1958)  to  develop  empirical  coding  systems  Cor 
the  analysis  o£  thematic  material.  This  procedure,  used  to 
identify  the  competencies  of  effective  internal  military 
consultants  in  a  recent  study  (McClelland,  1975)  ,  consisted 
of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Two  researchers  independently  examined  the  interview 
transcripts  of  success  and  failure  incidents  to  identify 
distinguishable  individual  characteristics,  skills,  and 
behaviors  which  appear  to  be  associated  with  intervention 
success. 


2.  These  researchers  then  compared  their  perceptions  of 
identifiable  characteristics  existing  in  the  data  and  agreed 
on  a  tentative  coding  system  for  recognizing  or  scoring  these 
character istics. 

3.  Researchers  coded  the  original  small  sample  of  inter¬ 
view  transcripts,  using  the  scoring  categories  agreed  upon  in 
Step  2,  and  compared  their  soores  to  see  if  the  categories 
selected  could  be  reliably  identified  and  if  they  in  fact 
discriminate  successful  from  unsuccessful  intervention  inci¬ 
dents. 

As  indicated  in  Figure  1.3,  behavioral  event  interview 
data  provided  information  about  change  agent  competencies 
and  roles,  client  (espoused)  problems  and  recipient  charac¬ 
teristics,  espoused  methods  and  actual  process  elements,  and 
espoused  outcomes.  (Problems,  method  labels,  and  outcomes 
espoused  by  respondents  were  checked  by  researcher  observa¬ 
tions  using  the  Case  Analysis  Observation  Form.) 

'The  behavioral  event  method  was  used  for  three  reasons. 
First,  it  elicited  underlying  causal  personality  character¬ 
istics  (e.g.,  motivation,  cognitive  style  in  problem  solving, 
chronic  positive  expectations  of  others,  and  similar  person¬ 
ality  variables)  which  may  be  important  to  subject  perform¬ 
ance  and  which  are  not  elicited  by  structured  interview  tech¬ 
niques.  Second,  operant  responses  minimize  the  biases  inher¬ 
ent  in  structured  interview  protocols.  For  example,  in  a 
behavioral  event  interview,  a  Bubject  may  volunteer  that  his 
or  her  motive  was  to  convince  a  client,  or  that  he  or  she 
initiated  marketing  activities  to  expand  the  client  base  of 
an  OE  program.  These  responses  can  be  scored  for  power  and 
achievement  motivation,  possible  consultant  competencies.  A 
structured  interview  protocol  which  aBks  respondents,  "How 
did  you  contact  the  client?"  can  lead  or  bias  the  subject's 
response,  producing  spurious  data.  Third,  behavioral  event 
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interviews  with  both  the  OESO  consultant (e)  and  the  client (s) 
involved  in  an  intervention  provided  two  critical  perspec¬ 
tives  on  the  process  which  were  used  to  validate  one  another 
and/or  identify  differences  in  perception  which  proved  in¬ 
formative  in  discerning  why  interventions  succeeded  or 
failed.  For  example,  where  an  OESO  reported  that  he  was 
successful  in  understanding  his  client's  problem,  the  client 
sponsor  reported  that  the  intervention  was  unsatisfactory 
because  the  change  agent  focused  on  his  own  agenda  and 
failed  to  deal  with  the  issue  most  salient  to  the  client. 


Structured  Interviews 

Immediately  following  the  behavioral  event  interview,  a 
structured  interview  protocol  was  used  with  OESO  and  olient 
respondents  to  collect  specific  information  on  demographic 
characteristics  and  on  details  about  each  step  in  the  inter¬ 
vention  process,  sample  inquiry  protocols  for  consultant 
and  client  structured  interviews  are  provided  in  Appendix 
A.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  protocols  parallel  one  an¬ 
other;  that  is,  OESO  and  client  respondents  were  asked  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  questions  about  key  variables  in  each  phase 
of  the  intervention  process.  These  data  were  used  to  assess 
the  degree  of  congruence  or  difference  in  perception  between 
consultant  and  client  at  critioal  points  in  the  process. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  1.3,  the  structured  interview 
collected  data  about  change  ag*nt  characteristics,  client 
system,  problem  and  recipient  variables,  espoused  method  and 
actual  process  elements,  and  espoused  outcomes. 


Case  Analysis  Observation  Form 

For  each  intervention  studied,  the  researchers  completed 
a  Case  Analysis  Observation  Form  on  the  basis  of  interview 
data,  direct  observation  at  the  site  of  each  intervention, 
and  objective  data  (e.g.,  IG,  ARTE?,  or  other  inspection 
scores,  and  retention  rates,  climate  survey  data,  or  other 
measures  of  unit  satisfaction)  available  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  client  organization.  A  sample  Case  Analysis 
Observation  Form  is  presented  in  Appendix  B.  As  illustrated 
in  Figure  1.3,  the  Case  Analysis  Observation  Form  recorded 
data  on  consultant  characteristics,  client  system  and  recipi¬ 
ent  characteristics,  intervention  method  and  process  varia¬ 
bles  (as  observed  by  the  researcher),  and  objective  outcome 
data. 
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The  following  sections  present  findings  derived  from 
analysis,  behavioral  event  interview,  structured  interview, 
and  observation  data  collected  on  each  of  the  ten  case 
studies  of  OE  interventions.  In  most  cases,  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  figures  which  indicate  the  frequency  with  which 
sperii.'c  variables  were  associated  with  successful  or  unsuc- 
cesi'i’il  interventions.  Six  of  the  observed  interventions 
were  -on  si  dared  successful  and  four  were  considered  unsucces¬ 
sful,  on  the  basis  of  a  consensus  judgment  of  the  OESO  con¬ 
sultant,  the  client  sponsors,  and  the  researcher  as  to 
whether  "anything  meaningful  had  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
OE  operation." 

The  addendum  to  this  section  provides  synopses  of  the  ten 
cases.  The  following  section,  "intervention  Outcome  varia¬ 
bles,"  describes  the  decision  rules  by  which  cases  were 
judged  successful  or  unsuccessful.  While  outcome  variables 
are  logically  last  in  the  systems  modsl  presented  in  Figure 
X.l,  familiarity  with  the  cases  and  an  understanding  of 
their  outcomes  facilitates  discussion  of  the  caueal  consul¬ 
tant,  client,  and  OE  method  and  process  variables  described 
in  succeeding  sectiona.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
small  number  of  cases,  large  number  of  variables,  influence 
of  exogenous  events,  and  absence  in  most  cases  of  hard  out¬ 
come  criteria  restrict  the  strength  of  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  following  analyses.  For  example,  OE  interventions 
with  general  officers  tended  to  be  unsuccessful,  but  it 
could  not  bs  determined  from  tht  data  whether  this  was  an  OE 
consultant  or  client  variable  (i.e.,  a  conclusion  that  the 
status  differential  between  consultant  and  client  hindered 
the  effort)  or  an  OF  method  variable  (i.e.,  whether  uae  of  a 
different  technique,  such  as  an  "open  systems"  policy  plan¬ 
ning  analysis  for  top  management,  would  have  resulted  in  the 
success  of  the  intervention). 
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ADDENDUM  At 

SYNOPSES  OP  CASES  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  STUDY1 


The  Division  Q4  Logistics  Office  intervention 

The  olient  was  a  LT  COL,  the  Q4  of  a  Division,  and  his 
logistics  office  subordinates.  The  OE  consultants  were  two 
OETC-trained  captains.  The  OE  intervention  consisted  of  two 
phases.  Phase  1  included  interviews,  an  OESO-developed 
"internal"  survey  and  observation  of  meetings  of  the  client 
with  internal  logistics  office  staff,  followed  by  feedback 
to  the  client  with  specific  recommendations  for  changes  in 
logistics  office  management  processes  and  training  in  meet¬ 
ing  management  techniques.  Phase  2  consisted  of  interviews, 
an  OESO-developed  "external"  survey  and  observation  of 
logistics  offiae  meetings  with  its  "macro  system  clients," 
brigade  and  battalion  COs  and  S4S,  and  other  persons  whose 
actions  impacted  on  the  division's  logistics,  followed  by 
feedback  to  the  client  with  specific  recommendations  for  im¬ 
proved  communications  with  these  external  04  office  inter¬ 
faces.  This  oase,  which  involved  a  very  complex  system,  was 
considered  a  definite  suoaess  because  the  client  and  OESOs 
were  able  to  document  nine  specific  actions  taken  by  the  cli¬ 
ent  to  improve  internal  management  processes,  and  five  speci¬ 
fic  actions  to  improve  04  office  transactions  with  external 
division,  installation,  and  FORSCOM  units. 


The  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 

The  client  was  a  LT  COL,  CO  of  a  mechanized  infantry 
battalion.  The  initial  OE  consultants  were  an  OETC-trained 

MAJ  and  CPT,  and  the  later  consultant  was  a  second  OETC- 
trained  CPT  who  assumed  responsibility  for  the  intervention 
when  the  initial  0ES0  team  rotated.  The  OE  intervention 
consisted  of  interviews  with  small  groups  of  battalion  on- 
listed,  line,  and  staff  officer  personnel,  and  an  experimental 
work  environmental  questionnaire  survey,  followed  by  individual 
feedback  to  the  client,  a  planning/problem-solving  session  at¬ 
tended  by  the  client  and  his  staff  and  command  group  which  fo¬ 
cused  on  role  clarification,  expectations,  communications,  and 
planning  for  the  battalion's  upcoming  RLEORGER  exercise,  and 


1Full  cases  and  supporting  documentation  are  on  file  at 
the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences,  Leadership  and  Management  Technical  Area. 
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follow-up  training  for  the  client  in  time  and  meeting  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  The  second  OESO  consultant  accompanied  the 
battalion  on  the  REFORGER  exercise  in  Europe  to  observe  the 
follow-up  effects  of  OE  in  a  simulated  combat  environment. 

This  case  was  considered  a  qualified  success  because,  while 
implementation  of  specific  actions  identified  by  the  OE  effort 
was  not  documented,  follow-up  of  the  effort  did  take  place 
over  six  months  and  both  the  client  and  OE  consultant  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  OE  intervention  had  improved  the  battalion's 
planning  and  organization,  role  clarification,  and  hence  co¬ 
ordination  among  battalion  staff,  and  the  client  CD's  mana¬ 
gerial  style — specifically,  a  greater  willingness  to  delegate 
operations  to  his  company  commanders. 


The  Fort  Waat  Brigade  Commander's 
Planning  and  Coordination  Confaranca 

Tha  oliant  wan  a  COL,  tha  CO  of  a  brigada.  Tha  OESOa 
wara  two  OETC-trained  CPTs,  supervised  by  an  LTC,  who  was 
ohiaf  of  a  major  installation'!  OE  offica.  Tha  OE  inter- 
vantion  oonaiatad  of  a  one-day  transition  workshop  (callad  a 
"planning  and  coordination  confaranca"  at  tha  cliant'a  ra- 
queat  btoauae  it  "soundad  mors  military")  in  which  partici¬ 
pant!  devalopad  aiaaaamant  data,  idantlfiad  problams,  gener- 
atad  action  raoommandations,  and  gava  tha  cliant  CO  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  atata  his  axpactationa  and  managamant  philoso¬ 
phy.  This  oaaa  was  oonaidarad  bacausa  at  a  six-week  progress 
raviaw  point,  tha  client  and  OESOa  ware  able  to  document 
specific  action  steps  taken  as  a  result  of  tha  OE  effort  to1 
improve  brigada  operational  delcgation/decantralization  of 
training  scheduling  to  battalion  COs ,  previously  centralized 
delegation  of  SQT  and  space  inspections  to  SGT  MAJa ,  staff 
initiatives  which  cut  unnecessary  paperwork,  and  a  series  of 
actions  to  promote  a  Sanaa  of  unit  identity.  Tha  cliant  COL 
estimated  tha  OE  intervention  saved  him  "three  or  four 
months"  in  understanding  the  managerial  issues  facing  tha 
brigada.  (This  case  inoludai  a  unique  attempt  to  develop  a 
oost-banefit  analysis  for  an  OE  intervention:  Baaed  on 
accounting  of  tha  coat  of  participant's  time  involved,  this 
OE  effort  cost  $8 till,  which  would  be  recovered  by  a  one 
percent  increase  in  brigade  staff  productivity,  calculated 
to  be  worth  $10,373.) 


Tha  Combat  Intelligence  Division  Offica 

The  client  was  a  LTC(P),  director  of  a  large  HQ  intelli¬ 
gence  office.  The  OE  consultants  were  an  OETC-trained  LTC 
OESO,  and  a  GS9  civilian  "internal  OE  consultant"  assistant, 


who  actually  conducted  the  operation.  The  OE  intervention 
conaisted  of  interviews  and  an  OB  consultant-designed  survey 
of  C1D0  personnel,  followed  by  individual  feedback  to  the 
client,  and  a  problem-solving/action-planning  session  at¬ 
tended  by  the  client  and  key  members  of  his  Btaff.  This 
case  was  considered  a  definite  success  because  the  client 
and  internal  OE  consultant  were  able  to  document  major 
changes  in  the  CIDO  operation,  including  a  new  organizational 
structure,  complete  change  in  the  physical  layout  of  the 
office,  and  specific  changes  in  work  process  and  flow  in  the 
development  of  intelligence  data,  A  six-month  follow-up 
survey  found  significant  improvement  on  18  of  23  issues  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  assessment  phase  of  the  operation. 


Fort  Cox  Battalion  Commander's 
Planning  and  Coordination  Conference 

The  client  was  a  LTC  who  was  about  to  assume  command  of 
a  front-line  infantry  unit.  The  OE  consultant  was  an  OETC- 
trained  CPT.  It  was  the  CPT's  first  major  OE  assignment.  The 
client  was  primarily  concerned  with  his  ability  to  make  the 
transition  from  a  teaching  position  to  a  combat  command.  He 
had  a  strong  desire  to  know  his  new  staff  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  to  surface  any  crucial  organizational  is¬ 
sues.  The  OE  intervention  consisted  of  an  initial  data 
gathering  phase,  during  which  the  OESO  interviewed  the  client 
and  his  new  staff,  and  two  workshops,  one  for  his  battalion 
staff  and  one  for  his  company  commanders.  The  workshops  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  few  straightforward  experiential  exercises,  some 
personal  feedback  using  a  short  survey,  a  discussion  of  the 
central  issues  confronting  the  battalion,  and  finally  the 
client's  statement  of  his  expectations  for  his  officers. 

This  case  wqb  considered  a  success  because  the  OESOs  and 
clients  believed  the  workshops  accomplished  the  original  ob¬ 
jectives.  k  number  of  incidents  shortly  after  the  interven¬ 
tion  demonstrated  that  the  new  CO  had  used  improved  manage¬ 
ment  procedures  with  his  company  commanders  and  staff  offi¬ 
cers.  The  OESO  reported  that  as  a  result  of  this  transition 
workshop's  success,  numerous  other  battalion  commanders  made 
requests  for  similar  workshops. 


STACOM 

The  client  was  a  LTC  who  was  head  of  a  small  staff  unit. 
As  part  of  a  larger  effort,  the  LTC's  superiors  asked  the 
head  of  the  OE  program  to  work  with  the  LTC  because  the  staff 
unit  was  experiencing  serious  morale  problems.  The  head  of 
the  OE  program,  a  LTC,  first  tried  a  conflict  resolution 


meeting  to  resolve  a  problem  between  the  LTC  and  one  o f  his 
subordinates.  This  problem  was  seen  as  the  major  source  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  unit.  When  this  effort 
failed,  another  OESO,  an  OETC-trained  MAJ,  was  assigned  to 
the  case.  The  new  OESO  and  the  client  worked  out  a  program 
that  would  focus  on  restructuring  the  work  flow  in  the  office 
through  group  discussions  involving  all  employees.  The  OESO 
and  client  believed  that  this  strategy  would  also  help  to 
resolve  the  conflicts  between  the  client  and  hie  subordinate 
by  bringing  group  pressure  to  bear  on  that  subordinate.  Ex¬ 
tensive  group  meetings  took  place  over  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
No  substantial  changes  occurred  either  in  the  way  the  unit'B 
work  was  organized  or  in  the  relations  between  the  client 
and  his  subordinate.  Ovot  the  course  of  the  OE  effort,  the 
OESO  focused  more  on  the  client's  managerial  style  when  it 
became  clear  that  this  was  an  additional  issue. 

During  the  intervention,  the  OESO  task  was  made  more  dif¬ 
ficult  because  the  client's  superior  also  had  line  authority 
over  the  OESO.  In  addition,  the  client's  superior  and  the 
OESO's  direct  supervisor,  the  head  of  the  OE  program,  had 
difficulty  communicating .  The  case  was  evaluated  as  a  fail¬ 
ure  because  the  OESO  and  the  client  both  Baw  the  OE  effort 
as  having  had  limited  impact  upon  the  initial  problems. 


MISO 

The  client  was  a  GEN  who  was  responsible  for  a  small 
staff  unit  that  coordinated  the  use  of  computer  facilities 
in  a  large  staff  agency.  He  asked  two  OETC-trained  OESOs, 
an  LTC  and  a  Cpt,  to  conduct  a  long-range  planning  meeting 
to  establish  a  strategic  plan  for  the  unit.  The  two  OESOs 
had  had  previous  experience  with  the  client  and  had  some 
misgiving  about  accepting  the  assignment. 

The  intervention  consisted  of  two  workshops.  The  first 
workshop  was  conducted  to  identify  issues  and  concerns.  A 
wide  range  of  staff  attended  this  off-site  meeting.  The  data 
were  fed  back  to  the  GEN,  who  agreed  to  hold  a  second  meeting 
with  his  senior  staff  to  develop  a  long-term  plan  to  address 
the  issues  raised.  The  OESOs  conducted  both  workshops. 

During  the  second  workshop,  an  action  plan  was  developed. 
However,  planned  personnel  turnovers  and  a  structural  re¬ 
organization  meant  that  the  action  plan  could  not  be  ful¬ 
filled. 

This  case  was  evaluated  as  a  failure  because  there  were 
no  concrete  outcomes  and  because  the  action  plan  failed  to 
take  into  account  many  known  problems  (e.g.,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  imminent  departure  of  the  three  top  parsons  in 
the  organization;  the  GEN  and  both  the  W  and  XO  of  the 
client  unit) . 
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Fort  Firefly  Job  Enrichment  Case 

The  original  client  was  the  CO  of  an  Army  computer  in¬ 
stallation,  who  reluctantly  agreed  to  an  OE  project  involving 
job  enrichment  because  OE  was  being  pushed  by  the  base  com¬ 
mander.  The  original  OE  consultants  were  two  civilians}  one 
was  an  experienced  external  consultant,  the  other  was  a 
former  Army  officer  who  had  recently  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
management  and  was  a  civilian  employee  in  the  human  resource 
management  area.  After  the  initial  entry  was  negotiated,  the 
main  client  was  a  Cpt  and  the  department  head  of  computer 
operations,  and  the  primary  consultant  was  a  young  CPT  who 
had  recently  become  a  part-time  internal  OE  consultant.  At 
the  time,  he  had  minimal  OE  training  and  no  previous  OE  ex¬ 
perience. 

Survey  data  were  collected  using  the  Hackman-Oldham  Job 
Diagnosis  Survey  and  a  group  of  departmental  employees  was 
formed  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  survey  and  propose  some 
action  steps.  The  group  met  every  two  weeks  for  nearly 
three  months. 

The  members  of  the  group  experienced  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  understanding  the  purpose  of  job  enrichment.  The  OE 
consultant  ultimately  focused  attention  on  more  general 
work-related  issues  and  away  from  job  enrichment  issues. 

The  OE  consultant  expressed  considerable  frustration  with 
the  absence  of  guidance  from  the  external  consultants.  This 
case  was  evaluted  as  a  failure.  Apart  from  a  few  minor 
changes  in  physical  resources  (e.g.,  a  new  candy  machine  was 
procurred  for  the  employee  lounge) ,  there  were  no  significant 
outcomes.  Both  the  OE  consultant  and  the  client  considered 
the  effort  a  failure. 


The  Army  Reserve  Retention  Case 

The  client  was  the  chief  of  staff  of  a  reserve  division 
which  was  experiencing  significantly  lower  than  average  re¬ 
tention  rates.  The  client  contacted  the  OESO  office  in  a 
support  command  and  requested  help.  A  young  OESO  CPT,  fresh 
from  OETC,  agreed  to  undertake  the  intervention. 

The  client  agreed  to  an  extensive  diagnostic  effort  in¬ 
volving  a  survey  similar  to  the  GOQ  and  a  serieB  of  group  in¬ 
terviews.  For  this  purpose,  the  OESO  trained  20  reservists 
with  appropriate  backgrounds  to  collect  the  data. 

The  data  were  fed  back  to  the  client,  who  initiated  both 
internal  workshops  to  develop  action  plans  and  a  briefing  of 
his  superiors  on  data  which  appeared  to  be  applicable  to  all 
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reserve  units.  In  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  intervention, 
the  OESO  noted  that  retention  rates  improved  dramatically 
during  the  six  months  of  data  collection. 

This  case  was  evaluated  as  successful  because  (1)  a  num¬ 
ber  of  action  recommendations  generated  in  the  problem¬ 
solving  workshops  were  documented  as  having  been  implemented; 
and  (2)  a  significant  increase  in  retention  rates  occurred, 
apparently  attributable  to  the  OE  effort. 


The  Army  Reserve  Training  Case 

An  OESO,  who  had  previously  undertaken  a  large-scale  di¬ 
agnosis  of  a  reserve  division,  informed  a  general,  who  was 
responsible  for  one  of  the  areas  that  had  received  consider¬ 
able  criticism,  of  the  findings  but  did  not  disclose  speci¬ 
fics. 

This  general  requested  that  the  OESO  collect  additional 
data.  The  intervention  consisted  of  two  data  collection  and 
action-planning  workshops  conducted  by  the  OESO,  one  with 
reserve  company  commanders  and  one  with  reserve  battalion 
commanders.  The  OESO  believed  that  the  client's  goal  was  to 
act  on  the  information  generated  in  the  workshps.  In  fact, 
the  client's  real  objective  was  to  make  other  general  offi¬ 
cers  aware  of  the  need  to  reorganise  reserve  training  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  at  the  time  were  divided  among  a  number  of 
these  general  officers. 

The  workshops  generated  a  considerable  amount  of  data, 
which  the  OESO  later  organized  and  fed  back  to  the  client. 

As  part  of  the  design,  the  client  and  a  number  of  other 
senior  officers  listened  to  a  briefing  prepared  by  the  work¬ 
shop  participants. 

This  case  was  evaluated  as  a  failure.  No  outcomes  were 
specified,  and  the  OESO  expressed  disappointment  that  nothing 
tangible  had  occurred  and  that  the  feedback  from  the  workshops 
was  not  receiving  the  attention  the  client  had  promised. 


II.  INTERVENTION  OUTCOME  VARIABLES 


To  identify  those  characteristics  of  an  OE  effort  that 
predict  or  are  associated  with  a  successful  OE  effort,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  successful  and  unsuccessful 
interventions.  The  division  of  the  ten  cases  into  such  cate¬ 
gories  was  relatively  straightforward,  although  the  assessments 
were  essentially  subjective  because  of  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  hard  outcome  data. 

The  basic  decision  rules  adopted  by  the  investigators  for 
assigning  cases  to  the  categories  of  success  and  failure  were: 

•  Did  the  client  receive  any  clearly  positive  significant 
outcomes  which  either  the  OESOs  or  the  client  attributed 
to  the  OE  effort? 

•  Did  the  client  receive  any  clearly  negative  significant 
outcomes  which  the  OESOs  or  the  client  attributed  to 
the  OE  effort?. 

•  Does  it  aeem  reasonable  to  attribute  these  outcomes  to 
the  OE  effort? 

•  How  did  the  OESOs  and  the  client  generally  assess  the 
effort? 

These  four  criteria  involved  objective  and  subjective 
assessments,  on  the  part  of  the  OE  consultants,  client,  and 
researchers  who  observed  the  case,  of  the  impact  of  the  OE 
effort.  While  it  was  difficult  to  define  what  constituted  a 
significant  outcome  for  a  client  system  or  the  basis  for  the 
client's  or  the  OESO's  subjective  assessment  of  an  OE  effort, 
in  all  but  one  case  there  was  consensus  among  the  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  respondents  on  success-failure  classification  of  the 
OE  interventions.  (The  one  disagreement  is  the  Reserve 
Training  case,  as  discussed  below). 

The  six  cases  assigned  to  the  successful  category  all  had 
positive  outcomes  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  OE  effort. 

The  OESOs  and  the  clients  viewed  the  cases  as  successful,  al¬ 
though  not  always  100  percent  successful  as  in  the  G4  Logistics 
case.  No  clearly  negative  outcomes  could  be  attributed  to  these 
six  OE  efforts.  The  four  failure  cases  were  homogenous  in  terms 
of  outcomes.  In  one  case,  Fort  Firefly,  both  the  client  and 
the  principle  OE  consultant  saw  the  OE  efforts  as  misplaced.  In 
two  other  cases,  STACOM  and  MISO,  there  were  no  positive  out¬ 
comes.  The  OESO  in  the  STACOM  case  also  demonstrated  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  frustration  with  the  absence  of  positive  outcomes. 
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In  the  fourth  case,  the  Army  Reserve  Training  case,  the 
client's  immediate  need  for  information  was  met,  but  from  an 
external  observer's  and  the  OESOs'  perspectives,  the  effort 
failed  to  produce  any  positive  outcomes  and  the  client  did  not 
respond  to  the  information  that  the  OESOs  had  helped  to  generate 
or  implement  any  of  the  action  recommendations  generated  in  the 
planning/problem-solving  phase  of  the  effort.  It  should  be 
observed  that  researcher-respondent  interaction  biases  were 
perhaps  greatest  in  the  collection  and  evaluation  of  data  on  oe 
intervention  outcomes.  In  only  two  cases  (the  Reserve  Retention 
and  Combat  Intelligence  operations)  did  the  OE  consultants 
"spontaneously"  evaluate  their  efforts;  all  other  outcome  data 
were  elicited  from  consultants  and  clients  by  the  researcher's 
structured  interview  protocol.  Consultant  and  client  (and  re¬ 
searcher)  post  hoc  evaluation  of  an  OE  intervention  as  a  success 
or  failure  may"  have  been  biased  by  this  data  collection  process 
(e.g.,  probes  concerning  whether  action  steps  developed  by  inter¬ 
vention  planning  sessions  had  actually  been  implemented,  or  if 
meaningful  outcomes  directly  attributable  to  the  OE  intervention 
had  occurred,  may  have  led  respondents  who  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  conclude  their  OE  experience  had  not  been  successful). 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  mere  gathering  or  sharing  of 
information  can  constitute  an  effective  OE  operation  even  if  no 
actions  or  outcomes  follow  from  acquisition  of  these  data.  The 
researchers'  methodology  tended  to  bias  this  judgment  in  the 
negative. 


Outcome  Variables 

Outcome  variables  were  broken  into  four  major  catetories: 
reactions,  learning,  behavior,  and  results.  Reaction  outcomes 
refer  to  changes  in  the  client  sponsors'  or  targets1  feelings  or 
"climate"  perceptions.  Reaction  data  are  usually  assessed  using 
repondent-type  measures,  such  as  attitude  surveys.  Learning 
outcomes  refer  specifically  to  changes  in  the  client  sponsors' 
and' targets'  ability  to  articulate  or  demonstrate  the  skills, 
knowledge,  or  attitude  transmitted  by  an  intervention.  Behavior 
outcomes  refer  to  observable  changes  in  the  change  targets* 
on-the-job  behavior  in  the  areas  of  job  related  skills,  and 
group  process  skills,  and  the  adoption  of  new  job  practices  and 
procedures.  Results  refer  to  hard  or  "bottom  line"  performance 
related  outcomes  attributed  to  change  efforts,  and  consist  of 
three  main  categories:  financial  or  other  performance  criteria; 
withdrawals  or  personnel  actions  which  affect  labor  costs;  and 
individual,  workgroup,  or  organizational  attributes  that  are 
objectively  measurable. 
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Reactions 

The  reaction  outcomes  for  the  ten  cases  were  summarized  in 
five  categories:  perceived  effectiveness  of  the  OE  effort, 
changes  in  attitude  due  to  the  OE  effort,  the  establishment  of 
new  norms,  reduced  tension  within  the  client  system,  and 
perceptions  of  the  client  system's  organizational  climate. 

The  change  efforts  were  perceived  by  both  the  OESOs  and 
clients  as  effective  in  the  six  successful  cases,  in  one 
unsuccessful  case,  the  Army  Reserve  Training  case,  the  client 
perceived  the  effort  as  successful  but  the  OESO  was  more 
pessimistic.  In  the  remaining  three  cases,  OESOs  and  clients 
expressed  strong  reservation  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
effort. 

Positive  attitude  change  was  explicitly  identified  in  two 
cases:  the  Fort  West  Transition  case  and  the  G4  Logistics 
case.  There  was  little  evidence  of  attitude  change  one  way  or 
the  other  in  the  remaining  eight  cases. 

New,  positively  valued  norms  were  mentioned  in  three  suc¬ 
cessful  cases:  Fort  Cox,  Fort  West,  and  the  G4  Logistics  cases. 
Successful  transition  workshop  clients  reported  that  they  had 
established  positive  working/role  relations  with  many  of  their 
officers  in  a  short  time)  subordinates  collaborated  this  percep¬ 
tion  in  reporting  that  their  new  commanders  were  open  ;',nd  trust¬ 
worthy.  Tension  release  was  explicitly  mentioned  in  only  one 
case,  Fort  Cox,  although  in  the  judgment  of  the  authors,  the  OE 
effort  at  STACOM  had  raised  tension  among  some  organizational 
members. 

■  Finally,  organizational  climate  was  reported  as  having 

I  improved  in  four  successful  cases:  the  Combat  Intelligence, 

•  ;i  Fort.  Cox,  the  Mechanized  Infantry,  and  the  G4  Logistics  case. 

Learning 

\ 

Learning  outcomes,  identified  in  four  cases,  tended  to  be 
limited  to  subjective  self-assessment  (e.g.,  awareness  of  one's 
managerial  style)  or  assessment  of  others.  The  change  sponsor 
in  the  STACOM  case  stated  that  he  hud  begun  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  effects  his  own  bahavior  had  on  the  rest  of  his 
staff.  In  the  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion  case,  the  commander 
as  a  result  of  feedback  stated  that  he  realized  his  behavior  was 
seen  as  controlling  and  that  he  needed  to  delegate  more  to  his 
subordinates.  In  the  two  transition  models,  the  new  commanders 
noted  that  the  principal  benefit  of  the  OE  operation  was  accel¬ 
erated  "learning"  about  the  problems  and  personalities  with 
their  new  commands  and  staff.  The  only  learning  that  did  not 
take  place  was  at  the  interpersonal  level  and  involved  the 
change  sponsor  in  the  G4  Logistics  case  who  acquired  meeting 
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management  skills.  The  above  outcomes  represent  primarily  the 
subjective  assessments  of  the  OESOs  or  the  client. 


Behavior 


Behavioral  changes  among  participants  in  OE  change  efforts 
were  again  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  successful 

cases. 

At  the  skill  level,  the  only  concrete  changes  occurred  in 
the  G4  logistics  case,  where  the  client  not  only  learned  new 
meeting  management  techniques,  such  as  agenda  setting  and 
listening  techniques,  but  explicitly  used  them  to  improve  the 
effectivenss  of  meetings. 

Group  process  changes  occurred  in  three  cases:  the  Mecha¬ 
nized  Infantry  Battalion,  Fort  West,  and  the  G4  Logistics  case., 
Delegation  reportedly  increased  in  all  three  cases.  At  Fort 
West,  greater  openness  between  junior  officers  and  the  battalion 
commander  occurred  after  the  transition  meeting.  In  the  Mecha¬ 
nized  Infantry  Battalion  case,  greater  initiative  on  the  part  of 
junior  officers  was  observed  in  an  organization  system  that  had 
previously  been  described  by  its  members  as  excessively  controlled. 

Approach  adoption  was  avidancad  in  only  ona  casa  and  then 
only  partially.  The  client  in  tha  Fort  West  transition  casa 
used  within  his  own  unit  his  experience  with  his  own  transition 
team-building  activities.  Changes  in  job  procedurss  wfcre 
introduced  in  two  cases.  New  meetings,  expanded  communication 
channels,  and  clearer  procedures  for  accepting  new  tasks  ware 
established  in  the  G4  Logistics  client  system.  In  the  Combat 
Intelligence  case,  the  client  system  was  reorganized,  the  work 
place  was  physically  altered,  and  new  standard  operating  proce¬ 
dures  were  introduced  to  reduce  problems  caused  by  missing  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Results 


Concrete  results  ware  identified  in  only  one  case.  In  the 
Army  Reserve  case,  the  OESO  undertook  a  time  series  analysis  of 
the  retention  rates  of  his  client  system  and  compare  the  data 
with  the  averages  for  similar  reserve  units.  The  data,  al¬ 
though  not  subjected  to  any  rigorous  statistical  analysis,  do 
show  an  increase  in  retention  rates  during  the  period  encom¬ 
passing  the  change  effort. 
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Summary 


A  considerable  number  of  relatively  concrete  outcomes  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  six  successful  OE  efforts,  with  most  of  the 
results  being  concentrated  in  five  cases:  the  G4  Logistics 
case,  the  Port  West  transition  case,  the  Combat  Intelligence 
case,  the  Army  Reserve  case  and  the  Fort  Cox  transition  case. 
The  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion  case,  while  clearly  more 
positive  than  the  four  unsuccessful  efforts,  was  (by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  six  successful  cases)  less  productive  and  more 
costly  (extensive  surveys  are  highly  labor  intensive  and 
therefore  relatively  expensive) . 


III.  ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  STAFF  OFFICER 
CHANGE  AGENT  VARIABLES 


OESO  change  agent  variables  were  summarized  in  three 
categories: 

(1)  characteristics? 

(2)  competencies  and  skills?  and 

(3)  roles. 

Characteristics  variables  included  demographic  data  (age, 
sex,  race,  military  rank),  values  and  attitudes,  job-related 
training,  work  experience,  and  consulting  experience. 

Competency  variables  were  hypothesized  to  £all  in  one  of 
four  groups:  (1)  helping  relationship  skills  required  to 
establish  a  trusting  and  productive  relationship  with  the 
client?  (2)  diagnostic  skills  concerned  with  observing  and 
analyzing  relative  data  about  organizations?  (3)  initiatory 
skills  required  to  identify,  and  stimulate  clients  to  imple¬ 
ment,  organizational  improvement  recommendations?  and  (4) 
management  skills  required  to  organize  and  administer  effec¬ 
tively  the  steps  in  an  organizational  effectiveness  operation. 

Role  variables  describe  the  change  agent's  approach  in 
terms  of  type  of  role  (advocate,  expert,  trainer,  collabora¬ 
tive  problem-solver,  interpersonal  processor)  and  a  rating  of 
the  change  agent  on  ten  role  dimensions. 


OESO  Change  Agent  Characteristics 

Eighteen  OE  consultants  were  observed  in  work  on  the  ten 
OE  operations.  Four  OE  operations  were  conducted  by  a  single 
change  agent,  four  by  a  team  of  two  OESOs,  and  two  by  a  team 
of  three  OESOs.  The  number  of  OESOb  working  on  an  operation 
did  not  affect  its  success  or  failure.  Generally,  the  number 
of  OESOs  reflected  the  complexity  of  the  cases. 


Demographic  variables 

The  age  of  the  OESO  change  agents  observed  ranged  from  30 
to  45  (average  ■  34.8)  years  of  age  and  was  a  direct  function 
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of  theic  military  rank.  All  eighteen  OESOs  observed  were 
males.  Seventeen  were  white,  one  was  black.  Sixteen  of  the 
eighteen  OESOs  wore  military  officers,  ranging  in  rank  from 
03  (Captain)  to  05  (Lieutenant  Colonel) .  Three  05s,  four 
048,  and  nine  03s  were  observed.  Two  of  the  change  agents 
observed  were  civilians,  one  a  GS9  staff  agency  employee  who 
functioned  as  a  para-professional  "internal  OE  consultant", 
and  one  a  Ph.D.  level  consultant  on  contract  from  a  private 
consulting  firm.  As  indicated  by  Figure  £11.1,  none  of  these 
demographic  variables  appeared  to  have  any  association  with 
the  success  or  failure  of  OE  operations.  This  finding  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  literature  review  (Spencer  b  Cullen,  1978) 
which  found  no  theoretical  or  empirical  reasons  to  indicate 
that  demographic  characteristics  of  change  agents  should 
affect  organizational  development  intervention  outcomes. 


Values  and  Attitudes 


Values  and  attitudes  of  the  18  change  agents  were  assessed 
by  empirically  coding  responses  to  open-ended  interview  ques¬ 
tions  t  "What  do  you  sea  as  the  purpose  of  OE  in  the  Army? 
What  attitudes  or  values  do  you  think  are  implicit  in  it?" 

Four  attitude/value  descriptions  could  be  distinguished. 

1.  Achievement:  Scored  when  a  subject  stated  explicitly 
that  he  Believed  the  purpose  of  OE  was  to  "impact  on  the 
bottom-line,  '.mprove  the  operational  readiness  of  Army  units, 
help  units  become  more  efficient  and/or  effective  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  mission":  that  is,  statements  which 
showed  direct  concern  with  task  or  mission  accomplishment 
results. 


2.  Personal:  Scored  when  a  subject  mentioned  that  OE 
had  had  an  impact  on  his  personal  growth  and  development,  or 
his  relationu  with  his  family  (e.g.f  "OE  is  the  best  thing 
that's  ever  happened  to  me.  I  think  it's  greatest  impact  has 
been  in  how  I  relate  to  my  wife  and  kids  "). 

3.  Change  Awareness— "Evangelical"  Concerns:  Scored 
when  a  subject  indicated  that  tne  purpose  of  OE  was  tu  "shake 
things  up,  introduce  new  ideas,  bring  a  19th  century  organi¬ 
zation  into  the  modern  world,"  statements  which  indicated 
that  the  subject  believed  the  primary  objective  of  OE  was  to 
increase  awareross  or  effect  change,  without  specifying  the 
type  of  change  desired. 


FIGURE  III.l 


Demographic  Characteristics  of  OE  Consultants  (N«18) 
Associated  with  Successful  and  Unsuccessful  OE  Operations 


Frequency 


Demographic  Variables 

Success 
(6  cases) 

Failure 
(4  cases) 

Total 

Mean 

Range 

1. 

Age 

m  m 

- 

— 

34.8 

30-45 

2. 

Sex 

e  male 

12 

6 

18 

e  female 

0 

0 

0 

-- 

-- 

3. 

Race 

•  white 

12 

5 

17 

mum 

•  black 

0 

1 

1 

-- 

4. 

Military  Rank 
•  05  (LtCol) 

2 

1 

3 

<m  tm 

_ — | 

•  04  (Maj) 

3 

2 

4* 

*»  m 

-- 

•  03  ( CPT) 

7 

2 

9 

«■  m 

-- 

e  Other  (Civilians) 

1 

1 

2 

*One  OESO,  a  Major,  was 

involved 

in  both  a 

success 

and  a 

failure 

operation. 
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4.  Interpersonal;  Scored  when  a  subject  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  OE  was  to  "help  people  relate  to  one  another 
better"  (i.e.,  improve  interpersonal  relationships  without 
relating  or  stating  the  relationship  o£  improved  interpersonal 
functioning  to  a  task  or  mission  accomplishment  outcome) . 

More  than  one  attitude  or  value  could  be  scored  for  a  sub¬ 
ject.  For  example,  all  subjects  scored  for  citing  personal 
values  also  cited  achievement  purposes  for  OE. 

The  most  notable  finding  concerning  OESO  attitudes  and 
values,  as  shown  in  Figure  III. 2,  is  the  very  high  percentage 
(83  percent)  of  consultants  who  cite  achievement  as  the 
primary  purpose  of  OE,  and  the  corresponding  low  percentage 
(6  percent)  which  cite  interpersonal  concerns  exclusively  as 
the  purpose  for  OE.  These  data  contrast  sharply  with  the 
concern  found  in  other  studies  of  the  OE  system  (Spencer, 

1978)  about  an  over-emphasis  on  interpersonal  relationships 
at  the  expense  of  mission  accomplishment  outcomes  in  OE 
praotioe. 

While  the  trend  is  not  statistically  significant,  the 
data  presented  in  Figure  III. 2  indicate  that  a  higher  percen¬ 
tage  of  successful  OE  consultants  express  achievement  values. 
This  tends  to  confirm  Franklin’s  (1976)  finding  that  greater 
task  orientation  increased  the  probability  of  success  of  OE 
interventions  conducted  by  both  internal  and  external  change 
agents. 


Job-Related  Experience  and  Training 

Fourteen  of  the  eighteen  OE  consultants  observed  had  at¬ 
tended  the  Army's  organizational  effectiveness  training 
courrse.  Three  of  the  remaining  four  consultants  were  "para- 
professional"  internal  consultant  assistants  who  had  received 
some  training  from  the  OESOs  for  whom  they  worked.  The  re¬ 
maining  consultant  was  a  civilian  with  a  Ph.D.  in  management. 
Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  OE  consultants  had  graduate  training 
in  management  or  the  behavioral  sciences.  Eight  had  courses 
toward  a  Master's  degree,  seven  had  attained  this  degree  and 
one  had  post-Master's  education.  One-third  of  the  consultants 
had  an  Army  sub-specialty  in  adjutant,  personnel,  or  adminis¬ 
trative  work.  As  indicated  in  Figure  XXX. 3,  completion  of 
the  Army's  OETC  program  (and  post-graduate  study)  may  increase 
the  probability  of  a  consultant's  success,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  one  of  the  most  successful  OE  operations 
was  conducted  by  a  GS9  civilian  who  had  no  formal  training  in 
organizational  development  techniques,  and  the  least  effective 
operation  involved  the  external  civilian  consultant  who  had  a 
Ph.D.  degree. 


FIGURE  III. 2 

Attitudes  and  Values  of  OE  Consultants 
Associated  with  Success  and  Failure  OE  Operations 

Frequency 

Attitude/Value  Success  Suocess  Succesa 

(N-12)  (N-12)  (N-12) 


1, 

Achievement 

11 

(92%) 

4 

(67%) 

15 

(83%) 

2. 

Personal 

5 

(42%) 

4 

(67%) 

9 

(50%) 

3. 

Change  Awareness 
"Evangelical" 

5 

(42%) 

4 

(67%) 

9 

(50%) 

4. 

Interpersonal 

1 

(6%) 

1 

(6%) 

2 

(12%) 
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Almost  all  of  the  OE  consultants  had  both  command  and 
staff  work  experience,  reflecting  OETC  selection  procedures, 
and  the  normal  sequence  of  military  careers. 


Consulting  Experience 

The  OE  consultants  observed  had  served  from  1  to  48  months 
in  OE  positions;  average  experience  was  15.4  months.  The 
number  of  interventions  conducted  by  these  consultants  ranged 
from  1  (reported  by  two  consultants)  to  1004-  (also  reported 
by  two  consultants) )  the  mean  number  of  OE  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  OESOs  was  28.6.  The  definition  of  a  OE  operation 
varied  considerably]  some  OESOs  included  only  completed 
operations,  others  included  initial  client  contacts.  As 
illustrated  in  Figure  111.3,  somewhat  greater  consulting 
experience  may  be  associated  with  an  increased  probability  of 
suooess.  The  subjects  interviewed  strongly  believed  that 
they  had  become  more  proficient  with  increased  experience. 

The  researchers'  observations  tend  to  confirm  this  belief. 
Specifically,  more  experienced  consultants  appeared  to  be 
more  realistic  and  more  flexible  in  their  application  of  OE 
techniques.  Experienced  OESOs  were  more  likely  to  report 
modifying  OE  language,  simplifying  data  feedback  formats, 
adapting  workshop  designs  to  meet  specific  client  needs)  being 
willing  to  do  administrative  work  for  a  client  where  necessary 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  OE  operations)  and  providing  expert 
advice  to  clients  when  that  adivce  was  requested.  In  general, 
more  experienced  consultants  indicated  a  greater  task  and 
outaome  orientation,  and  a  greater  willingness  "to  do  what 
works,  rather  than  what  we  were  taught  OE  is  supposed  to  be." 


OE  Consultant  Competencies  and  Skills 

Consultant  competencies  and  skills  may  be  defined  as  those 
personality  or  behavior  variables  which  distinguish  effective 
from  ineffective  consultants.  These  variables  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  thematic  analysis  of  critical  incidents  reported  by  a 
criterion  sample  of  particularly  effective  as  opposed  to  aver- 
age  consultants  (McClelland,  1977)  or  by  analysis  of  success¬ 
ful  versus  unsuccessful  incidents  (Flanagan,  1954).  In  the 
present  research,  because  a  criterion  sample  of  superior  ver¬ 
sus  average  OE  consultants  was  not  available,  consultant  com¬ 
petencies  were  identified  in  two  waysi  (1)  hypothesized  com¬ 
petencies  described  by  OE  consultants  in  response  to  the 
interview  question,  "In  your  experience,  what  OESO  behaviors 
caused  OE  operations  to  succeed  or  fail?"  and  (2)  presence  or 
absence  coding  of  hypothesized  competency  variables  in  criti¬ 
cal  incidents  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  OE  operations 
reported  by  respondents. 
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FIGURE  III. 3 


OE  Consultants'  Job-Related  Training,  Work  Experience,  and 
Consulting  Experience  Associated  with 
Success  and  Failure  Interventions 


Training/Experience 

Success 

(N-12) 

Failure 

(N-6) 

Total 

(N-18) 

1.  Job-Related  Training 

e 

OETC 

11  (92%) 

4 

(67%) 

14 

(78%) 

e 

Graduate  study 
none 
<  MA (8) 

MA(7) 

>MA(1) 

12  (100%) 

4 

(67%) 

1C 

(89%) 

e 

Admin.  Specialty 
(41,  42) 

4  (33%) 

2 

(33%) 

6 

(33%) 

2.  Experience 

e 

CO  Command 

11  (92%) 

4 

(67%) 

15 

(83%) 

e 

Staff  (e.g.,  G-3) 

12  (100%) 

5 

(83%) 

17 

(94%) 

3.  Consulting  Experience 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Range 

e 

#  Months  as  OESO 

16.4 

13.6 

15.4 

1-48 

e 

#  Interventions 

23.1 

17.6 

28.6 

1-100+ 
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Based  on  the  literature  review  (Spencer  &  Cullen,  1978) , 
four  groups  of  competency  and  skill  variables  were  identified! 

(1)  the  ability  to  create  or  establish  a  helping  relationship 
with  a  client  (create  an  atmosphere  of  psychological  safety)) 

(2)  diagnostic  skills)  (3)  initiation  skills)  and  (4)  manage¬ 
ment  skills. 


Establishing  a  Helping  Relationship 

This  competency  group  involves  the  ability  to  create  an 
environment  of  psychological  safety  and  consists  of  the  skills 
required  to  establish  a  trusting  relationship  with  clients: 
the  ability  to  understand  the  client's  position  and  feelings 
at  all  stages  of  the  change  process  (accurate  empathy) ;  a 
valuing  of  the  client  that  stops  short  of  patronization 
(positive  regard))  and  personal  consistency  or  the  congruence 
(genuineness) . 

As  listed  in  Figure  III. 4,  six  specific  competencies  or 
skills  related  to  this  group  were  identified  by  respondents 
and/or  were  coded  in  critical  incidents  reported  by  them. 

1.  Positive  Expectations/Regard:  the  ability  to  make  the 
client  feel  that  he  or  she  in  liked  and  valued  by  the  QE 
consultant,  and  that  the  OE  operation  is  likely  to  have  a 
positive  outcome. 

2.  Accurate  Empathy)  the  OE  consultant's  ability  to 
listen  and  accurately  understand  his  clients'  needs  and 
objectives  and  feelings, 

3.  Goal  Congruence!  the  degree  to  which  the  OESO 
communicates  that  he  shares  his  clients'  goals  and  cultural 
standards  (e.g.,  appearance,  language,  and  standards  of 
military  courtesy) . 

4.  Genuineness t  the  extent  to  which  the  OE  consultant 
is  perceived  as  being  a  real  person,  sincerely  believing  in 
what  he  is  doing,  as  opposed  to  being  phony  or  merely  playing 

a  role. 

5.  Emotional  Self-Control  or  Neutrality!  the  degree  to 
which  the  OE  consultant  can  maintain  an  independent  perspec¬ 
tive  and  not  become  too  emotionally  involved  in  his  clients' 
problems. 

6.  Reassurance:  the  degree  to  which  the  OE  consultant 
is  able  to  effectively  respond  to  hie  clients'  doubts  (e.g., 
reassuring  the  client  that  any  data  collected  about  his 
organization  will  be  kept  confidential) . 
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FIGURE  III. 4 

OE  Consultant  Competencies  Associated  with  the 
Success  and  Failure  at  OE  Operations 


Absolute  Frequency 


Espoussd  Hypothesis) 

Presence/Absence,  in 

OE  Consultant  Percep¬ 

Critical  Incidents 

tions  of  Why  OE  Inter¬ 

of  Success/Failure 

Competency 

ventions  Suocaeded/Failed 

OE  Operations  (coded 
by  researoher) 

ESTABLISHING  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 
(Atmosphere  of  Psychological 

Safety) 

Presence-* 

Success 

Absence  •*■ 
Failure 

Total 

Pretence 
-*  Success 

Absence 

•♦Failure 

Total 

i 

1.  Positve  Expectations/Regard 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2.  "Aacurate  Empathy")  listened) 
accurately  understood  client's 
needs ,  objectives 

4 

S 

9 

5 

4 

9* 

3.  Goal  Congruence 

2 

0 

2 

5 

2 

7* 

4.  Genuineness 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5.  Emotional  Self-Control, 
neutrality 

2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

1 

6.  Reassurance  (e.g.,  re: 
confidentiality) 

DIAGNOSIS 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

' 

1.  Scoutingt  accurate  assessment 
of  olient  readiness 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

2.  Data  Analysis  (accurate 
identification  of  problems) 

INITIATION 

1 

0 

1 

3 

5 

8* 

1.  Knowledge,  "expert  power" 
persuasiveness 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

5 

2.  Persistence 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3.  Flexibility)  modify  to  meet 
client  needs 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4.  Contract,  Negotiate 

5 

7 

12 

2 

3 

5  7 

5.  Present  Feedback)  simple, 

clear,  confront  real  problems 

1 

3 

4 

9 

5 

14*  * 

6.  Implementation)  propose,  coach 
client  in  implementation  of 
realistic  actions  steps 

1 

0 

1 

13 

6 

19** 

7.  Outcome  Orientation)  standards 
for  documentation  of  outcomes 

MANAGEMENT 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

7* 

| 

1,  planning)  preparation 
contingency  plans 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

J 

.  I 

2.  Administration 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

l 

3.  Group  Process 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4.  Team  Building 

with  OESO  partners 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
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The  two  variables  found  to  be  most  strongly  associated 
with  OE  consultants'  success  were  accurate  empathy  and  goal 
congruence.  Effective  OE  consultants  demonstrated  an  ability 
to  hear  and  understand  their  clients'  concerns  and  objec¬ 
tives,  and  both  presented  themselves  as  and  reported  genu¬ 
inely  believing  in  what  their  clients  wanted  to  do.  Those 
consultants  who  were  unable  to  hear  what  their  clients  really 
wanted,  and/or  did  not  present  themselves  in  a  way  that  was 
congruent  with  the  clients'  standards  or  did  not  Bhare  their 
clients'  objectives  for  the  OE  operation  were  likely  to  fail. 


Diagnosis 


Diagnostic  skills  refer  to  the  consultant's  ability  to 
generate,  collect,  and  analyze  information  about  a  client's 
system.  McClelland  (1975)  has  called  this  skill  "critical 
thinking,"  the  cognitive  ability  to  discern  the  important 
points  in  a  large  amount  of  undifferentiated  data,  make  criti¬ 
cal  distinctions  and  to  support  inferences  with  specific 
examples  or  ether  evidence. 

Two  diagnostic  skill  competencies  were  observed  in  the 
critical  incidents  and  cases  reported  by  those  consultants: 

1.  Scouting:  The  ability  to  accurately  assess  a  client's 
readiness  to  begin  an  OE  effort.  Bffeotive  scouting  tended 

to  prevent  OE  consultants  from  initiating  interventions  with 
clients  which  were  not  likely  to  succeed.  (In  three  of  four 
incidents  in  which  this  variable  was  cited,  scouting  acted  as 
"an  early  warning  system"  which  enabled  OE  consultants  to 
avoid  an  inappropriate  intervention.) 

2.  Data  Analysis:  The  OE  consultants'  ability  to 
accurately  Identify  problems  in  assessment  data  and  concep¬ 
tualize  for  clients  (and  hence  be  able  to  present  to  clients) 
problem  data  that  were  clear,  parsimonious,  and  readily  under¬ 
standable,  This  competency  clearly  distinguished  successful 
from  unsuccessful  OE  intervention  cases  and  incidents. 


initiation 

Competencies  included  in  the  initiation  category  describe 
OE  consultants'  ability  to  help  clients  identify  and  feel  a 
need  for  change,  formulate  specific  action  steps  for  attain¬ 
ing  desired  change  goals,  provide  clients  with  "coaching" 
assistance  in  implementing  action  steps,  and  document  imple¬ 
mentation  outcomes.  Seven  specific  competencies  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category: 
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1.  Knowledge,  "Expert  Power,"  Persuasiveness:  OE  consul¬ 
tants'  ability  to  answer  a  client'  s  "technical  questions,  ex¬ 
plain  why  they  wece  doing  ot  recommending  specific  interven¬ 
tion  steps,  and  persuasiveness  in  convincing  the  client  that 
following  the  steps  they  recommended  would  be  an  effective 
oourse  of  action.  This  skill  was  most  often  oited  in  the  neg¬ 
ative.  Unsuccessful  respondents  who  reported  that  they  were 
unable  to  explain  to  clients  what  they  were  doing  or  lacked 
the  expert  knowledge  to  be  credible  cited  this  lack  of  credi¬ 
bility  as  the  reason  that  their  OE  operations  failed. 

2.  Perslstencei  OE  consultants'  ability  or  willingneas 
to  continue  to  contact,  present  options  to,  or  follow-up  with 
clients.  Consultants  reported  that  luccaas  in  some  cases 
resulted  only  on  their  fourth  or  fifth  attempt  with  a  given 
clientj  others  reported  "it  (an  intervention}  failed 
basically  beoausa  I  gave  up." 

3.  Flexibility:  OE  consultants'  willingness  and/or 
ability  to  modify  their  preferred  approaohee  to  meet  specific 
client  needs,  and  to  haar  and  laarn  from  feedback,  "see  when 
something's  not  working  and  changa  it  feat."  This  competency 
may  be  related  to  both  accurate  empathy  and  goal  congruence 
skills  cited  above  under  "Establishing  a  Helping  Relation¬ 
ship."  Consultants  who  heard  their  olients'  needs  accurately 
and  acted  to  meet  them  tended  to  be  successful.  Conversely, 
OESOs  reported  failing  when,  "I  didn't  see  he  wasn't  buying 
what  I  was  dishing  out  in  time"  or  "I  stuck  with  my  agenda 
where  it  wasn't  going  over  well,  and  as  a  result  the  whole 
workshop  bombed." 

4.  Contract,  Negotiate:  OE  consultants'  ability  to 
establish with  clients  a  clear  understanding  (usually  in 
writing)  of  what  both  parties  agree  to  do  over  the  course  of 
an  intervention.  OESOb  strongly  believe  that  effective  con¬ 
tracting  leads  to  successful  OE  operations.  OE  consultants 
who  negotiated  clear  contracts  at  the  beginning  tended  to 
report  operations  that  "went  off  without  a  hitch."  Respon¬ 
dents  reported  that  unsuccessful  OE  operations  resulted  from 
either  lack  of  clarity  in  contracting  (e.g.,  "We  never  nailed 
down  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  do... the  operation  turned 
into  mush,")  or  lack  of  understanding  (e.g.,  "He  thought  I 
was  going  to  do  one  thing  and  I  understood  that  I  waB  going 
to  do  another . " ) . 

Examination  of  OE  intervention  critical  incidents  and 
cases,  however,  suggests  that  the  role  of  contracting  in 
successful  operations  is  Isbb  clear-cut.  In  two  successful 
cases,  no  formal  contract  between  the  consultant  and  client 
existed:  two  unsuccessful  cases  had  formal  contracts  which 
were  followed  to  the  letter.  What  is  really  important  in 
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contracting  appears  to  be  the  consultant's  accurate  moment-to- 
moment  perception  of  and  congruence  with  his  client's  needs, 
and  the  ongoing  "psychological"  contract  of  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  between  consultant  and  client.  Clear  contracts,  if 
about  the  wrong  issues,  do  not  lead  to  success. 

Formal  contracts  may  not  be  needed  where  consultant-  and  • 
client  are  "on  the  same  wavelength"  or  in  close  communication. 
The  best  consultants  appear  to  be  continually  recontraoting 
with  the  olient  to  respond  to  the  client's  changing  situation. 
These  data  suggest  that  contracting,  in  the  sense  of  consul- 
tant-olient  clarity  and  congruence  about  what  is  to  ocour  at 
each  point  in  the  OB  operation,  is  extremely  important.  Con¬ 
tinual  flexibility  or  "planned  renegotiation"  (c£.  Sherwood  & 
Glidewell,  1973)  is  needed  betweeen  consultant  and  client  in 
order  to  keep  the  contract  "fresh."  ?reparing  &  formal  writ¬ 
ten  contract,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  content  or  memoran¬ 
dum,  may  be  a  useful  norm-setting  exercise  at  the  beginning 
of  the  operation,  but  is  no  guarantee  of  suocess  if  the  situ¬ 
ation  or  issues  dealt  with  by  the  OB  operation  change  (as  most 
inevitably  do) .  OE  consultants  must  continually  establish 
and  work  with  a  "living  contract"  that  changes  as  the  client's 
needs  change. 

5.  Present  Feedback:  OB  consultants'  ability  to  present 
feedback  data  in  a  simple,  clear  format  and  to  cite  or  con¬ 
front  real  problems.  In  successful  OE  interventions,  consul¬ 
tants  reported  that  they  presented  a  few  (rarely  more  than 
five)  specific  problem  statements,  supported  by  accurate  data 
that  clients  felt  were  "dead  right  on."  Respondents  reported 
failures  when  they  "overloaded  the  client"  with  information 
(e.g.,  presented  data  in  "undigested"  form;  for  example, 
several  hundred  items  on  thirty  flip  charts)  and  when  they 
did, not  confront  the  real  problem  (i.e,,  did  not  report  to 
the  client,  for  fear  of  offending  him,  the  problems  or  data 
they  really  felt  were  significant,  or  "did  not  stand  their 
ground"  in  documenting  supporting  data  for  their  diagnosis 
when  the  client  either  proved  resistant  or  initially  dis¬ 
believed  the  diagnosis  or  the  data) . 

Confrontation  in  this  sense  seems  to  mean  intellectual 
honesty  in  presenting  data  in  a  straightforward ,  unemotional 
manner,  "calling  the  shots  as  I  see  them."  A  consultant's 
emotional  self-control  or  neutrality,  avoidance  of  taking  an 
advocate  role  in  the  sense  of  using  data  to  promote  the 
consultant's  agenda  or  presenting  problem  data  in  a  punitive 
fashion,  seemed  to  be  critical. 
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The  ability  to  present  clients  with  meaningful  feedback 
dat 1  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  competencies  in 
predicting  success  in  OE  operations. 

6.  Implementation;  OE  consultants’  ability  to  propose  to 
clients,  and  coach  them  in,  the  implementation  of  realistic 
action  steps  to  improve  their  organization.  Consultants  who 
were  able  to  help  clients  identify  specific  problem-solving 
action  steps  that  the  client  had  a  realistic  chance  of  imple¬ 
menting  (i.e.,  actions  which  the  client  had  the  power  or  con¬ 
trolled  the  resources  to  implement)  were  much  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  document  actual  results  for  their  OE  operations. 
Consultants  who  either  did  not  get  their  clients  to  identify 
specific  aotion  steps  for  improvement  or  abetted  clients  in 
setting  unrealistic  action  steps  (i.e.,  actions  that  due  to 
lack  of  resources  or  power  the  client  did  not  have  much 
chance  of  implementing)  were  likely  to  fail. 

This  competency  was  the  most  often  cited  predictor  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  OE  operations. 

7.  Outcome  Orientation;  OE  consultants'  standards  for 
and  documentation  of  the  outcome  of  their  operations.  OE 
consultants  who  thought  in  terms  of  the  results  outcome  that 
an  OE  operation  oould  affect  ware  significantly  more  likely 
to  identify  and  present  assessment  data  in  a  format  that 
suggested  implementation  opportunities;  suggest  and  coach 
clients  in  implementation  of  specific,  realistic  implemen¬ 
tation  steps;  and  be  able  to  recall  and  document  process  and 
outcome  results  of  OE  operations.  In  other  words,  OE  consul¬ 
tants  who  were  concerned  about  and  looked  for  the  hard  results 
were  able  to  document  those  results.  Consultants  who  did  not 
think  in  terms  of  outcomes  were  typically  unable  to  recall 
anything  that  had  resulted  from  their  efforts. 


Management 


Competencies  and  skills  included  under  the  management 
category  described  OE  consultants'  ability  to  organize 
projects;  manage  funds,  materials,  and  participants  involved 
in  aomplex  schedules  of  operation  activities  over  time;  manage 
group  process  in  specific  intervention  activities;  and  work 
effectively  in  teams  with  fellow  consultants. 

1.  Planning :  OE  consultants'  ability  and/or  motivation 
to  prepare  thoroughly  and  formulate  contingency  plans  for  OE 
operations.  Good  planning  was  associated  with  success;  fail¬ 
ure  to  anticipate  and  plan  for  "what  oould  go  wrong"  was 
associated  with  unsuccessful  OE  operations. 


2.  Administration!  OE  consultants'  ability  to  manage 
the  details  of  OE  operations  (e.g.,  schedules,  materials,  and 
data  processing) .  OE  operations  tended  to  succeed  when  ad¬ 
ministrative  tasks  were  conducted  smoothly;  in  one  case,  poor 
administration  was  associated  with  the  failure  of  an  opera¬ 
tion. 

3.  Qroup  Process!  OE  consultants'  ability  to  manage 
group  process  in  seminar  or  training  programs  (e.g.,  to  con¬ 
front  or  control  disruptive  members  of  groups,  encourage  the 
participation  of  silent  members,  and  keep  groups  on  track) . 
Interestingly,  given  the  emphasis  placed  on  management  of 
group  process  in  OBSO  training,  this  skill  was  cited  surpris¬ 
ingly  infrequently  as  contributing  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  an  OE  operation. 

4.  Team  Building  with  PESO  Partner!  OE  consultants' 
ability  to  plan  and  work  oollabbratively  with  fellow  consul¬ 
tants.  OE  consultants  cited  smooth  team  functioning  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  success  of  two  operations,  and  in  one  case 
reported  that  open  disagreement  between  two  OESOs  caused  an 
operation  to  be  unsuccessful. 

In  comparison  with  the  other  three  competency  groups, 
management  skills  were  cited  relatively  infrequently  as  prime 
causal  factors  in  the  suooess  or  failure  of  OE  operations. 


Summary 

In  summary,  the  critical  competencies  that  predict  OE 
consultants'  success  appear  to  bei 

•  accurate  empathy  and  goal  congruence  in  establishing  a 
helping  relationship  with  a  client  (i.e.,  hearing  and 
respecting  clients'  objectives)} 

•  date  analysis,  clearly  and  accurately  identifying 
clients'  problems; 

e  presenting  feedback  that  enables  clients  to  identify 
real  problems} 

e  helping  clients  identify  and  implement  realistic 
action  steps  for  organizational  improvement;  and 

•  concern  for  documenting  the  results  of  an  OB  operation. 
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OE  Consultant  Roles  and  Role  Dimensions 


OE  Consultant  Roles 

The  roles  taken  by  the  18  OE  consultants  observed  were  as¬ 
signed  to  one  of  five  general  role  descriptions  identified  In 
the  literature  review  (Spencer  &  Cullen,  1978).  These  roles, 
described  in  order  of  decreasing  directiveness  and  task  orien¬ 
tation,  and  increasing  consultant  and  client  collaboration  and 
focus  on  interpersonal  issues,  werei 

1 •  The  Advocate  or  Confrontort  a  change  agent  who  uni¬ 
laterally  confronts  or  attacks  a  client's  existing  beliefs  or 
ways  of  doing  things  irrespective  of  the  client's  own  sense 
of  his  felt  needs  or  problems)  then,  using  techniques  ranging 
from  threats  and  coercion  to  persuasion,  advocates  that  the 
client  adopt  new  attitudes  or  behaviors.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  change  agent  role  include  conf rontative  affirmative 
action/race  relations  facilitators  and  "militant"  humanistic 
psychologists. 

2.  The  Expert)  a  change  agent  who  gives  the  client  spe¬ 
cific  technical  advice  from  a  position  of  superior  expertise, 
position,  or  prestige.  The  expert-client  relationship  1b 
usually  described  in  relatively  cut  and  dried  terms:  The 
expert  does  not  aondaacend  to  clients  nor  attempt  to  force 
his  views,  but  merely  provides  information  on  demand.  One 
type  of  expert  role  is  that  of  ths  resource  linker,  a  change 
agent  who  can  secure  financial  material,  knowledge,  or  other 
resources  for  his  client,  k  second  is  the  researcher  or 
subordinate  technician,  a  relatively  junior  consultant  tasked 
with  collecting  data  or  proposing  alternatives  in  a  specific 
area.  Examples  could  include  a  consulting  engineer  hired  to 
provide  a  structural  appraisal  of  a  building,  or  an  informa¬ 
tions  systems  specialist  tasked  to  organize  an  automated  data 
processing  facility. 

3.  The  Trainer  or  Educator)  a  change  agent  who  functions 
primarily  as  a  teacher,  using  structured  workshops  or  manage¬ 
ment  development  courses  as  the  principal  mode  of  interven¬ 
tion,  with  clients  assuming  a  student  role. 

4.  The  Collaborator  in  Problem  Solving)  a  change  agent 
who  acts  as  a  catalyst,  helping  clients  identify  and  generate 
solutions  to  tasks  or  interpersonal  problems  in  a  collabor¬ 
ative  way.  Moat  consultants  using  survey-guided  development 
or  task  process  consultation  methods  function  in  this  role. 
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5.  The  Processor t  a  consultant  who  focuses  primarily  on 
interpersonal  relationships,  aa  opposed  to  task  or  oontent 
issues.  He  intervenes  by  being  supportive  and  caring,  re¬ 
flecting  on  or  processing  individual  behaviors  and  group 
dynamics,  or  directly  counseling  client  personnel. 

As  indicated  in  Figure  III. 5,  most  OB  consultants  ob¬ 
served  operated  in  the  collaborator  in  the  problem-solving 
role,  somewhat  eurpr ieingly,  few  used  the  Interperional 
processor  role,  again  suggesting  that  concerns  about  exces¬ 
sive  emphasis  on  interpersonal  approaches  in  Army  OB  practice 
are  unwarranted,  The  only  role  clearly  negatively  aeaociated 
with  eucceeaful  OB  operations  is  that  of  ths  advocate.  OB 
consultants  failed  if  they  did  not  share  their  clients'  objec¬ 
tives  and/or  if  they  attempted  to  sell  or  push  their  own 
agendas  over  those  of  their  clients. 


Role  Dimensions 


The  oe  consultants  observed  were  also  rated  high,  medium, 
or  low  on  tan  role  dimensions  suggested  by  the  literature  re¬ 
view  (Spencer  &  Cullen,  1978)  to  be  useful  in  taxonomizing 
the  consultant  role. 

1.  Specific  Technical  Expertise!  a  consultant's  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  client ' a"  work  process  or  technology  (e.g., 
specific  military  intelligence  operations  or  oomputer  data 
processing  methods) ,  Most  OB  consultants  observed  were  low 
in  specific  technical  expertise.  Internal  consultants  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  agencies  in  which  they  worked  as  clients 
tended  to  be  more  knowledgeable  about  their  organization's 
specific  technology  than  did  their  OESO  supervisors  or  exter¬ 
nal  .consultants.  Specific  technical  expertise  did  not  appear 
to  predict  success  or  failure  in  OE  operations. 

2.  General  Expertise*  a  consultant's  knowledge  of 
generic  organizational  management  research  principles  relevant 
to  the  client's  operation.  Most  of  the  OE  consultants  ob¬ 
served,  by  virtue  of  their  military  backgrounds  and  graduate 
education  in  management,  were  rated  moderate  to  high  in 

?anoral  expertise.  Moderate  expertise  in  general  management 
echniques  may  be  associated  with  successful  OE  operations. 
Certain  respondents  noted  that  their  background  in  general 
management  both  gave  them  greater  credibility  with  clients 
and  enabled  them  to  offer  a  wider  range  of  implementation 
alternatives  than  that  provided  by  OB  techniques  alone. 

3.  Interpersonal  Expertise!  a  consultant' s  competence 
in  interpersonal  transactions;  for  example,  in  listening, 
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FIGURE  IT  I. 5 

OE  Consultant  Roles  and  Role  Dimensions  Associated  with 
Success  and  Failure  OE  Operations 
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counseling,  or  managing  interpersonal  group  dynamics.  Most 
OE  consultants  were  described  as  moderate  in  interpersonal 
expertise.  As  a  role  variable,  interpersonal  expertise  did 
not  predict  success  or  failure  of  OE  operations. 

4.  power:  the  status  or  influence  of  an  OE  consultant 
vis-a-visfche  client,  A  consultant's  powsr  may  be  a  function 
of  his  personal  charactariatics  {e.g.,  a  commanding  presence 
or  aoademio  reputation),  his  formal  position  (e.g.,  military 
rank  or  legal  powers  as  Affirmative  Action  representative) , 
or  the  support  given  him  by  the  client,  Most  of  the  OE  con¬ 
sultants  observed  were  rated  low  in  power.  Degree  of  power 
did  not  appear  to  predict  suooess  or  failure  of  OE  operations. 

5.  Locus— Independsnee/Marglnallty t  a  consultant's 
independence  as  opposed  to  personal  involvement  in  the 
client's  situation.  This  dimension  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "marginality"  (Brown  et  al.,  1977),  where  high  marglnality 
implies  perspective,  an  independent  frame  of  reference,  de¬ 
tachment,  and  neutrality,  Independent  or  marginal  status 
appears  to  be  associated  with  success  of  ths  OE  operations 
observed.  As  noted.  OESOs  who  assumed  an  advocate  role  with 
respect  to  their  clients  tended  to  be  unsuccessful. 

6.  Goal  Congruence:  the  extent  to  which  the  consultant 
and  client  shara  the  same  objectives,  values,  standards  of 
appearance,  conduct,  and  the  like.  Goal  congruence  tended  to 
be  strongly  associated  with  success  in  the  OE  operations  ob¬ 
served.  OE  consultants  who  genuinely  understood  and  shared 
their  clients'  goals  and  objectivas  ware  more  likely  to  be 
trusted  and  aacepted  by  their  clients,  and  ware  better  able 
to  get  clients  to  hear  feedback  data,  to  generate  implemen¬ 
tation  steps,  and  to  implement  organizational  improvement 
actions  which  resulted  in  documentable  outcomes.  OE  consul¬ 
tants  who  did  not  understand  or  share  their  clients'  goals 
and  objectives  tended  to  be  mistrusted  or  accepted  only  on  a 
pro  forma  baBis  by  clients.  (Such  clients  typically  com- 
pTalneJ7”HH*  (the  OESO)  never  really  understood  what  I 
wanted.")  Feedback  data  from  consultants  low  in  goal  con¬ 
gruence  tended  not  to  be  "heard"  by  clients,  with  the  result 
that  most  of  these  operations  terminated  aftsr  the  assessment/ 
data  feedback  phase. 

7.  Task  Focub!  a  consultant's  concern  with  individual, 
workgroup,  and  organizational  performance.  Most  OE  consul¬ 
tants  were  observed  to  be  moderate  to  high  in  task  focuB. 
Surprisingly,  the  extent  of  task  focus  did  not  appear  to  pre¬ 
dict  successful  as  opposed  to  unsuccessful  OE  operations, 
perhaps  because  most  of  the  consultants  who  adopted  the  advo¬ 
cate  role  negatively  associated  with  success  expressed  strong 
task  concerns  about  implementing  their  (as  opposed  to  their 
clients')  agendas. 


8.  Interpersonal  Focuat  tha  degree  of  e  consultant1! 
concern  with  individual  feelinga  and  non-taak-related  group 
dynamics.  Somewhat  surprisingly,  most  OE  consultants  were 
observed  to  be  moderate  to  low  in  interpersonal  focus  in 
their  actual  interactions  with  clients.  Once  again,  this 
finding  tends  to  disconfirm  the  image  of  OE  practitioners  as 
excessively  concerned  with  interpersonal  aspects  of 
organizational  functioning. 

9>  Directive  versus  Collaborative t  the  extent  to  which 
a  consultant  unilaterally  Imposes  diagnoses,  intervention 
methods,  or  solutions  on  the  client,  as  opposed  to  working 
collaboratlvely  with  the  client  to  develop  joint  approaches. 
(This  dimension  differentiates  the  advocate  and  expert  roles 
from  the  collaborator  and  problem-solving  roles.)  Low  direc¬ 
tiveness  ( i . e . ,  a  collaborative  approach)  is  associated  with 
success  in  the  OE  operations  observed.  These  findings  are 
consistent  with  the  evidence  that  the  collaborator  in  problem¬ 
solving  role  is  more  effective  than  the  advocate  role. 

10.  pidaotloi  the  extent  to  which  a  consultant  concep¬ 
tualizes  his  role  and  acts  as  a  trainer  with  clients  who 
assume  the  role  of  students.  Most  OE  consultants  observed 
were  rated  low  to  moderate  in  their  use  of  didsotic/training 
approaches.  Sevarsl  respondents  reported  that  while  they 
initially  had  aonducted  many  training  oourses  (primarily  LMOC 
workahops) ,  as  thsv  aahievsd  greater  acceptance  and/or  were 
better  able  to  market  their  consulting  services,  they  did 
progressively  less  training.  Successful  OE  consultants  smpha- 
sized  that  thoy  conducted  training  only  when  the  need  for  it 
was  specifically  indicated  by  client  assessment  data.  In 
these  cases,  the  OE  consultant  targeted  training  to  specific 
client  problems;  for  eximpla,  a  communications  workshop  for  a 
workgroup  whiah  was  experiencing  communications  difficulties 
or  a  time  meeting  management  aeminar  for  a  harried  commander 
and  his  staff  who  requested  assistance  in  preparing  for  a 
REFORQER  exercise. 


Summary 

OE  consultant  demographic  characteristics  appear  to  have 
little  bearing  on  their  success  or  failure  in  OE  operations. 
Analysis  of  competency  and  role  variables  indicate  that  con¬ 
sultants  most  likely  to  be  successful  are  those  who  adopt  a 
"collaborator  in  problem-solving  role,"  which  emphasizes  ac¬ 
curate  empathy  and  goal  congruence  in  establishing  a  helping 
relationship  with  clients,  and  diagnosis  and  initiation  compe¬ 
tencies  oriented  to  identifying  realistic  action  steps  and 
achieving  documentable  organizational  improvement  outcome 
results. 


IV:  CLIENT  VARIABLES 


Client  variables  are  described  in  the  organizational 
change  literature  as  antecedent  variables  which  have  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  roles  and  intervention  methods  change  agents 
use  during  the  intervention  process.  Client  variables  can  be 
divided  into  three  categories!  (1)  olient  system  oharaoteris- 
tiaBf  (2)  client  problems,  and  (3)  client  recipient  character¬ 
istics.  The  ten  03  cases  are  analyzed  below  in  terms  of  the 
three  categories  of  client  variables  to  estimate  which  vari¬ 
ables  have  an  impact  upon  the  success  of  an  OE  effort. 


Client  System  Characteristics 

Theoretical  and  empirical  rasearoh  indicates  that  the 
characteristics  of  olient  systems  play  a  part  in  determining 
which  type  of  OE  intervention  process  is  likely  to  be  most 
effective  and  to  which  issues  an  OESO  needs  to  pay  particular 
attention.  Spencer  and  Cullen  (1978)  developed  a  list  of 
those  client  system  characteristic  variables  most  widely  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  organizational  change  literature  (see  Figure 
IV. 1).  This  seation  of  the  report  provides  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  analysis  of  the  ten  03  oases  in  terms  of  this  set 
of  variables. 


Demographic  Variables 

These  variables  included  organizational  size,  age,  mission 
(industry  product  line  or  service  function) ,  private  versus 
public  ownership,  occupational  status  of  employees,  goographic 
and  national  location,  and  area  of  operations.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  have  obvious  implications  for  change  efforts:  size 
has  implications  for  the  magnitude  of  the  effort:  mission, 
ownership,  occupational  status  of  employees,  and  nationality 
have  implications  for  the  types  of  interventions  that  may  be 
appropriate.  Demographic  characteristics  do  not  directly 
deaaribe  how  an  organization  functions,  but  may  predict  other 
organizational  characteristics  which  are  more  directly  rele¬ 
vant. 

Sl2e 

Seven  of  the  ten  client  systems  had  Issb  than  fifty  mem¬ 
bers,  The  smallest  client  system  had  seven  members,  the 


FIGURE  XV-1 


Organizational  System  Characteristic  Variables 


Organizational 

Characteristic 


Organization  Demographic s  and 
Structure 

Demographics 

e  size,  age,  mission,  geographic 
location,  resources,  nationality 
(Srivasta,  et  al . ,  1975) 

Structure 
e  components 

■+  "Organizational  variation" 
(Giblin,  1976) 

+  Antagonistic  factions 

(Warwick,  1973)  Biggart,  1977) 
■+  Different  professional  groups 
(Sebring  &  Duffee,  1977; 
Topliss,  1974) 

-*•  Union  vs.  nonunion  (Kochan  4 
Dyer,  1976;  Franklin,  1976; 
Voshido  6  Torihara,  1977; 
Srivasta  et  al.,  1975) 

*  Multiple  clients  (Brown,  1976; 
Clark,  1975;  Sebring  &  Duffee, 
1977) 

■*  Cliques  (Tichy,  1973) 

e  authority  ,:nd  reporting 
relationships 

-*■  Organizational  "style" 

(Giblin,  1976) 

-*■  Structuring  (Hickson  et  al . , 
1969) 

Roles  defined  by  law 
(Siegfried,  1975) 

Upper-level  policies  and 
regulations  (Toronto,  1975) 


Illustrative  Resulting  Issues 
For  Change  Agents  &  Clients 


e  Magnitude  and  location 
of  effort 

e  Type  of  intervention 
culturally  appropriate 


e  Amount  of  aonflict  generated 
by  any  change  in  goals, 
values  or  practices 

e  Who  should  be  involved  in 
sanctioning  any  change 
effort,  in  generating  diag¬ 
noses,  and  in  determining 
action  steps 


e  The  level  at  which  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  can  take  place 
and  can  be  expected  to 
"take" 

e  Size  and  make-up  of  target 
group  that  can  be  worked 
with  meaningfully 

•  Degrees  of  freedom  possessed 
by  change  agent  &  client 


(Figure  XV-1  continued) 


-*•  Civil  service  system  con¬ 
straints  (Giblin,  1976; 
Warwick,  1973) 

-*■  Union  contract  constraints 
(Kochan  &  Dyer,  197  6  r 
Yoshido  &  Torihara,  1977) 


Job  Technology 

*  Production  process  (Woodward, 
1965) 

■+■  Integration  of  work-flow 
proaess  (Pugh  et  al.,  1969) 
Job  design  principles  (Davis 
&  Taylor,  1976) 


Subordinate 

+  Demographics i  age,  eex,  race, 
ability,  education,  skill 
level,  length  of  employment, 
geographic  origin,  nationality, 
culture  (Srivaeta,  at  al.,  1975) 
■*  Occupational  status  (Srivasta, 
et  al.,  1975) 

+  Motivation  (Srivasta,  et  al.r 
1 9 7 5 »  Hackman,  1977)  Litwin 
&  .Stringer ,  1968) 

-*■  Peer  leadership  (Bowers  & 
HauBser,  1977) 


.zational  Climate 


■+•  Likert  &  Likert,  197  6)  Bowers 
&  Hausser,  1977;  Litwin  & 
Stringer,  1968)  Spencer, 

Klemp  &  Cullen,  1977) 

*  Trust  (Dunn,  1978) 

Friedlander,  1970) 

Morale  (Yin  et  al.,  1977) 

-*•  Progressivism  (Franklin,  1976  ) 
Clark,  1975) 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


* 


Ramifications  of  any  direct' 
or  indirect  attempt  to 
change  the  work  process 


Amount  of  necessary  inter¬ 
action  between  organiza¬ 
tional  members 

Size  and  composition  of 
target  group  that  can  be 
worked  with  meaningfully 


Degree  and  type  of  employee 
motivation 

How  employees  prefer  to 
be  managed 


Interpersonal  norms  the 
change  agent  will  face 

Openness  of  system  to 
change,  innovation 

Amount  of  risk-taking  that 
will  be  acceptable 


(Figure  IV-1  continued) 


-*  Concentration  of  authority 
(Hickson  et  al.,  1969? 
Siegfried,  1975) 

-*•  Compliance  (Etzioni,  1975) 

•+■  Lower  level  influence 
(Bowers  &  Hausser,  1973) 

-*■  Power  (Perrow,  1970) 

-*■  Legitimacy  of  interpersonal 
influence  (Bennis,  1966) 


Management 


•  managerial  goals 


Goal  orientation  (Perrow, 
1970) 

Human  resource  primacy 
(Bowers  &  Hausser,  1973) 


•  management  style 


Supervisory  leadership  (Bowers 
&  Hausser,  1977) 

+  Peer  leadership  (Bowers  & 
Hausser,  1977) 

Lower  level  influence  (Bowers 
&  Hausser,  1977) 

-*•  Authoritarian  vs.  consultative 
(Vroom  &  Yetton,  1973) 

■*  Task  vs.  people  orientation 
(Blake  &  Mouton,  1969; 

Hersoy  &  Blanchard,  1977; 
Reddin,  1970) 

-*■  Distribution  of  Information 
(Dunn,  1976;  Meyer,  1976) 

■*  Style  of  conflict  resolution 
(Clark,  1975;  Likert  &  Likert, 
1976;  Blake,  Shepard  &  Mouton, 
1964) 


•  management  control  (reward  and 
punishment  contingencies) 


•*  Personnel  procedures  (Evans, 
1974) 

■+  Motivational  procedures 
(Bowers  &  Hausser,  1977; 
Etzioni,  1975) 

-*•  Reward  structures  (Purcell, 
1974;  Evans,  1974) 


■  The  level  at  which  change 
agent  needs  to  seek 
sanction  for  change 

•  Effective  way  of  influenc¬ 
ing 


•  Type  of  criterion  change 
agent  will  be  evaluated  on 


•  Interpersonal  norms  the 
change  agent  will  face 

•  How  change  will  be 
implemented 

•  How  conflicts  are  resolved 


•  Means  available  for  over¬ 
coming  resistance  or 
enhancing  involvement 

•  Likelihood  that  change 
will  "take" 


(Figure  IV-1  continued) 


System  (Outcome)  Effectiveness 

*  Technical  competence 
(Stuart-Kotze ,  1971; 

Carter,  1976) 

-*■  Interpersonal  competence 
(Stuart-Kotze,  1971) 

-*■  Ef fectiveness  (Giblin,  1976) 

-*■  Maturity  (Hersev  <■  Blanchard, 
1977;  Derr,  1976;  Spencer, 
1977) 


Organizational  Uncertainty 
•  internal 

Stability  of  budget  (Giblin, 
197  6) 

•+  Planned  personnel  turnover 
(Siegfried,  1975) 


v  internal  or  external 

■*  Time  horizon  (Giblin,  1976; 

Siegfried,  1975) 

-*■  Unplanned  personnel  turn¬ 
over  (Warwick,  1973;  Sebring 
£  Duffee,  1977) 

■+  r  ask  environment  regularity 
&  predictability  (Dunn,  1978) 


•  external, 

-*■  Changes  in  market  situation 
(Frank  £  Hackman,  1975; 

Luke  et  al . ,  1973) 

-*•  New  legislation  (Sebring, 
1977) 


•  Change  method  that  client 
moat  readily  able  to  use 

•  The  system's  ability  to 
tolerate  additional  strain 
associated  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  change  strategy 

•  Change  agent  role  moot 
appropriate  to  client  group 
stage  of  development 


•  Flexibility  of  change 
strategy 

•  Time  horizor  of  change 
effort 

•  Where  change  effort  should 
focus  attention,  e.g., 
pre-job  or  on-the-job 
training 

•  Who  should  be  principal 
target  of  change 
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largest  had  several  hundreds  of  thousands.  Size  had  no  visi¬ 
ble  impact  on  the  success  of  an  OE  effort:  Four  of  six  suc¬ 
cessful  cases  and  three  of  four  unsuccessful  cases  were  small. 

Age 

Nine  of  the  ten  client  systems  had  existed  in  more  or  less 
their  present  form  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  one 
exception  was  the  MISO  client  system,  which  had  existed  as  a 
distinct  organization  for  less  than  two  years  at  the  time  of 
the  OE  effort.  One  of  the  issues,  the  vagueness  of  its  mis¬ 
sion,  in  the  MISO  case  was  related  to  the  client  organiza¬ 
tion's  age.  The  MISO  case  suggests  OESOs  should  be  alert  to 
problems  of  goal  and  role  clarification  in  work  with  start-up 
or  “temporary  system"  clients. 

No  clear  relationship  existed  between  the  age  of  a  client 
system  and  the  success  of  an  OE  effort. 

Mission 


The  missions  of  the  ten  cases  can  be  classified  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways.  The  simplest  and  most  straightforward  categori¬ 
zation  is  between  aomhat  and  support  missions.  Of  the  ten 
cases,  five  had  primarily  combat  missions  and  five  had  primar¬ 
ily  support  missions.  The  success  rate  among  clients  with 
combat  missions  was  greater  than  those  with  support  missions i 
Four  out  of  five  combat  mission  clients  had  successful  OE  ex¬ 
periences,  whereas  only  two  out  of  five  support  mission 
clients  experienced  success. 

Status 


The  occupational  status  of  most  client  systems  was  moder¬ 
ate;  that  is,  most  of  the  individuals  involved  in  the  OE  ef¬ 
forts  were  mid-level  military  officers  (02-05)  or  civil  ser¬ 
vants  (GS9-GS13)  .  All  ten  client  systems  could  De  termed  as 
having  professional  level  status.  No  relationship  existed 
between  a  client  system  occupational  Btatus  and  the  success 
of  an  OE  effort. 

Centralization 

Nine  of  the  ten  client  systems  were  geographically  cen¬ 
tralized.  The  ont  exception,  the  Reserve  Training  system, 

was  dispersed  across  the  country.  This  decentralized  system 
complicated  the  task  of  the  OESOs  involved  because  of  the 
problem  of  trying  to  manage  numerous  training  tasks  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places;  collection  and  analysis  of  data  from  many 
diverse  client  personnel  was  more  difficult;  and  realistic 
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implementation  action  steps  capable  of  impacting  on  this 
large  system  were  harder  to  identify.  (in  fact,  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  considered  a  failure  because  no  implementation  took 
place . ) 


Structure  Variables 


These  variables  include  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
components  or  subgroup  within  the  client  system,  the  formal 
authority  relationships  among  components,  and  the  types  of 
rules  and  role  requirements  in  the  client  Bystem. 

Number  of  Organisational  Subgroup  Components 

Figure  XV. 2  summarizes  the  number  of  components  in  the 
ten  client  systems,  OE  efforts  in  client  systems  with  no 
components  or  subgroups  had  the  greatest  chance  of  suooqbs. 
Both  OE  efforts  in  oases  with  more  than  one  component  were 
unsuccessful. 

However,  only  in  the  STACOM  case  did  subgroups  play  an 
important  role  in  determining  the  suocecs  of  the  OE  effort, 
in  this  instance,  the  multiplicity  of  different  subgroups 
(i.e.i  union-management,  male- female,  military-civilian, 
young-old)  greatly  complicated  the  task  confronting  the  OESO. 

Authority  Structure 

The  chain  of  command  was  the  dominant  authority  relation¬ 
ship  in  seven  of  the  ten  client  systems.  Of  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  client  systems,  two  involved  staff  support  functions  whore 
the  client  system  members  reported  to  more  than  one  super¬ 
visor.  The  third  system  was  undergoing  a  re-organization  and 
racked  a  clear  leader. 

The  majority  of  the  client  systems  appeared  relatively 
autonomous  in  terms  of  the  change  undertaken  or  considered  as 
part  of  the  OE  effort.  In  two  cases,  however,  the  client 
systems  were  highly  politicized,  which  effectively  reduced 
the  autonomy  of  the  client  sponsor.  The  OE  efforts  in  these 
two  systems  proved  to  bu  unsuccessful. 


Management  Variables 

These  variables  include  the  goals,  styles,  and  control 
mechanisms  of  an  organization's  leaders  and  managers.  The 
term  "system  goals"  refers  to  the  client  system's  overt  or 
covert  objectives.  Management  goals  in  the  simplest  division 
can  be  classified  as  task  accomplishment  or  interpersonal 
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FIGURE  IV. 2 


Distribution  of  Components  by  Casas 


Number  of 
Components  or 
Subgroups 

Successful 

Casas 

Unsuccessful 

Casas 

Total 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

i 

1 

50 


relations.  Management  style  describes  the  ways  in  which  the 
leaders  in  the  client  system  manage.  The  simple  twofold 
division  o£  management  style  into  authoritative  versus  consul 
tative  practices,  one  of  the  most  common  methods  (Vroom  6 
Yetton,  1973),  was  used.  Management  control  describes  the 
reward  and  sanction  powers  managers  can  use  to  motivate  and 
control  subordinates. 

Management  Goals 

Given  the  small  size  of  most  of  the  client  systems,  the 
system's  goal  tended  to  refleot  the  goals  of  the  client 
sponsor.  Management  goals  of  the  ten  client  systems  were 
predominantly  in  the  task  accomplishment  category.  Interper¬ 
sonal  relations  were  an  explicit  management  goal  in  only 
three  client  systems. 

The  data  suggest  that  OE  efforts  in  olient  systems  with 
task  accomplishment  management  goals  are  more  likely  to  be 
successful  than  those  with  interpersonal  relations  management 
goals. 

Management  Style 

The  management  style  in  eight  of  the  ten  client  Bystems 
was  authoritative.  Due  to  insufficient  data  on  the  remaining 
two  systems,  determining  the  management  style  was  not  possi¬ 
ble,  The  one-sided  distribution  is  not  particularly  surpris¬ 
ing,  given  military  norms  for  leadership  and  the  dominance  of 
the  chain  of  command. 

Management  Control 

,The  management  control  system  in  military  organizations 
is  fairly  standardized.  At  the  officer  level,  it  consiBtB 
primarily  of  a  performance  evaluation  system.  More  direct 
disciplinary  action  or  sanctions,  such  as  forced  transfers, 
do  exist  for  unit  commanders.  All  ten  cases  operated  under 
the  same  military  system.  However,  not  all  the  members  of 
the  client  system  were  subject  to  the  military  system  of 
management  control.  In  three  cases,  significant  numbers  of 
civil  servants  were  members  of  the  client  system.  OE  efforts 
in  all  three  cases  proved  to  be  unsuccessful,  although  only 
in  one  instance,  the  STACOM  case,  did  it  appear  that  this 
difference  contributed  to  the  absence  of  success. 


Technology  Variables 

These  variables  include  the  design  of  jobs,  the  nature  of 
the  work  process,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  environment. 
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Nine  of  the  ten  client  systems  involved  principally  managerial 
or  professional  types  of  jobs.  The  one  exception  was  the 
computer  operation  at  Port  Firefly,  which  resembled  a  batch 
production  work  process.  Technology  had  little  observable 
impact  on  the  results  of  tho  OE  effort,  principally  because 
of  the  task  of  variation  in  client  system  technologies. 


Subordinate  Variables 


These  variables  are  described  in  terms  of  demographic 
characteristics  (age,  &ex,  race,  education,  geographic  origin, 
nationality,  culture),  motivation,  type  and  level  of  skills, 
nature  and  amount  of  motivation,  level  in  the  organizational 
hierarchy,  and  peer  leadership  (the  extent  to  which  employees 
encourage  one  another  to  perform  well).  The  implications  of 
organization  subordinate  antecedent  characteristics  include 
the  following  generalizations.  Subordinate  motivation  must 
be  considered  in  job  redesign!  Motivated  workers  with  higher 
level  growth  needs  will  respond  to  enriched  or  enlarged  jobs 
with  more  responsibility,  but  employees  lower  in  motivation 
may  not  (Srivasta  at  al.,  1975).  Lower  level  workers  are 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  organization  and 
context  structure.  Better  educated,  higher  level  professional 
and  technical  employees  in  noncrisis  situations  requiring 
individual  discretion  and  innovation  are  more  likely  to 
respond  to  consultative  or  participative  interventions  and 
managerial  styles.  Lower  level,  less  motivated  subordinates 
in  routine  or  crisis  situations  may  respond  more  to  unilateral 
structured  interventions  and  managerial  styles  (Blanchard  & 
Hersey,  1977) . 

The  general  population  of  the  vast  majority  of  client 
systems  consisted  of  subordinates  who  were  well-educated, 
white  males  with  strong  military  backgrounds.  Most  subordi¬ 
nates  were  either  officers  or  mid-level  civil  servants  who 
had  previously  been  military  officers. 

The  characteristics  of  subordinates  did  have  some  impact 
on  the  success  of  the  OE  efforts,  although  in  many  instances 
it  was  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  data  regarding  this. 

In  two  cases,  STACOM  and  Fort  Firefly,  subordinate  character¬ 
istics  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  OE  effort.  In 
STACOM,  differences  in  sex  between  a  subordinate  and  the  OESO 
played  an  important  role  in  limiting  the  latter's  effective 
performance.  Ultimately,  the  OESO  obtained  the  help  of  a 
female  OE  consultant  to  overcome  this  block.  At  Fort  Firefly, 
the  OESO  was  working  with  skilled  computer  technicians  who 
had  little  motivation  or  experience  in  changing  their  work 
environments.  Given  the  technical  nature  of  their  jobs,  the 
absence  of  any  motivation  to  initiate  change  left  the  OESO  in 
a  difficult  position. 
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Organizational  Climate  Variables 


Organizational  climate  refers  to  the  general  nature  of 
the  interactions  within  a  client  system  or  workgroup.  Inter¬ 
personal  norms,  for  example,  help  to  define  how  the  OESO  and 
client  handle  problems  that  emerge  as  part  of  the  change 
process. 

Concrete  data  on  the  organizational  climates  were  avail¬ 
able  for  only  a  few  of  the  cases.  Where  the  data  did  exist, 
the  climates  were  relatively  poor.  An  evaluation  of  the 
statements  client  sponsors  and  the  OESOs  made  ooncerning 
climate  shows  that  seven  of  tho  ten  client  systems  had  poor 
organizational  climates,  and  only  one  client  system,  Fort 
Firefly,  had  a  relatively  good  climate.  The  main  reason  for 
the  poor  climates  was  an  absenze  of  clarity,  with  members  of 
the  client  system  stating  that  they  did  not  know  what  their 
mission  was  nor  what  was  expected  of  them. 

Although  the  data  suggest  that  organizational  climate  was 
more  or  leas  the  same  for  successful  and  unsuccessful  OB  ef¬ 
forts,  it  did  play  a  role  in  influencing  the  outcomes  in  three 
unsuccessful  cases,  in  the  STACOM  and  MZSO  cases,  the  climate 
appeared  to  be  considerably  poorer  than  in  other  cases.  This 
suggests  that  the  OESOs  were  tackling  a  considerably  more 
difficult  task.  By  oontrast,  the  climate  at  Fort  Firefly  was 
so  good  that  neither  the  client  sponsor  nor  the  members  of 
the  client  system  felt  any  motivation  to  seriously  consider 
an  OE  change  effort. 

These  results  support  Bowers  and  Hauser's  (1977)  findings 
that  OE  efforts  in  organizations  with  relatively  good  climates 
and  those  with  relatively  poor  climates  have  the  lowest 
impact. 


System  Effectiveness  Variables 

These  variables  include  both  an  organization's  general 
capacity  to  accomplish  its  goals  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
succeeds  at  attaining  those  goals.  The  two  principal  effec¬ 
tiveness  variables  are  system  performance  and  system  satis¬ 
faction. 

Few  hard  data  on  tha  objective  performance  of  client 
systems  were  available.  The  subjective  data  developed  in  the 
assessment  phase  of  OE  operations  indicated  that  only  three 
client  syetema — STACOM,  MISO,  and  G4  Logistics — were  experi¬ 
encing  serious  performance  difficulties. 
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Clear  data  on  satisfaction  were  equally  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain,  although  there  was  only  one  clear  instance  where  the 
members  of  the  client  system  were  relatively  satisfied.  In 
the  other  two  instances  where  quantitative  data  were  collec¬ 
ted,  the  client  systems  evidenced  a  reasonable  amount  of 
dissatisfaction.  Overall,  the  data  suggest  that  in  five  out 
of  ten  cases,  sufficient  dissatisfaction  existed  to  prompt 
the  client  to  contact  the  OESO.  In  two  of  the  remaining 
oases,  the  two  transition  modsls,  no  obvious  dissatisfaction 
was  apparent.  In  the  last  three  cases,  the  OE  effort  was 
initiated  principally  for  political  reasons. 


Organizational  uncertainty  Variables 

These  variables  include  any  social  or  institutional  fac¬ 
tor,  inside  or  outside  the  client  system,  that  reduoei  it 
predictability  of  activities  within  the  organization. 

Overall,  the  level  of  uncertainty  in  the  ten  client  sys¬ 
tems  was  high  dus  to  pscsonnal  turnover.  Uncertainty  waa 
relatively  higher  in  the  unsuccessful  OE  efforts  and  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  outcomes  of  two  oases:  STACOM  and 
MISO.  In  the  STACOM  case,  the  original  sponsor  of  the  OE 
effort  announced  his  rstirament  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  OE  effort.  The  OESO,  moreover,  reported  directly  to 
the  original  ohanga  sponsor,  which  created  additional  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  the  MISO  caae,  three  of  the  senior  client  system 
members,  including  the  client  sponsor,  left  the  client  system 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  assessment  end  planning 
phase  of  the  OE  effort,  with  the  result  that  no  implementa¬ 
tion  took  place. 

Turnover  occurred  in  the  auccessful  cases  also,  but  in 
two  instances  (i.e.,  the  two  transition  models)  it  was  the 
stimulus  for  an  OE  effort  .  In  two  other  oases,  the  OE 
effort  succeeded  despite  turnover  in  key  personnel.  In  the 
Combat  Intelligence  case,  although  the  client  sponsor  was 
"short"  (due  to  leave  his  position) ,  he  remained  in  the  job 
long  enough  to  implement  actions  recommended  by  the  OE  effort. 
In  the  second  case,  the  Mechanized  Infantry  case,  the  lead 
OESO  was  short,  but  effectively  planned  and  managed  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  his  client  to  another  OESO. 

In  summary,  uncertainty  in  the  form  of  personnel  turnover 
tended  to  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  OE  efforts,  although 
not  always  enough  to  cause  an  effort  to  fail.  Unless  thsre 
is  an  explicit  contract  to  deal  with  transition  cases,  OESOs 
probably  should  not  take  clients  in  which  the  change  sponsor 
is  likely  to  leave  before  he  or  she  can  implement  plans 
arising  from  the  OE  operation.  OESOs  due  to  rotate  should 
take  pains  to  transfer  their  clients  to  succeeding  OESOs. 


Client  Problems 


Client  problems  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  three  general 
categories:  the  locus  of  the  problem  within  the  client 
system,  the  type  of  problem,  and  the  pressure  (urgency  or 
crisis)  associated  with  the  problem. 


Problem  Locus 


Client  problems  can  be  located  in  terms  of  which  organi¬ 
sational  components  are  moat  affcoted  by  the  problem.  The 
main  organizational  components  include  management,  job  design, 
subordinate!,  workgroup  process,  climate,  and  relations  with 
some  aspects  of  the  external  environment.  Client  problems 
can  also  be  looated  by  organizational  function.  For  military 
organizations,  these  functions  include  operations,  various 
operational  support  functions,  administrative  and  technical 
support,  and  strategic  support  functions.  Finally,  client 
problems  can  be  defined  by  the  number  of  individuals  involved 
and  the  hierarchical  positions  they  hold.  The  five  most 
frequently  identified  client  problem  locations  in  order  of 
increasing  size  arc:  individual,  interpersonal,  intragroup, 
intergroup,  and  system.  Hierarchical  positions  oan  be  simply 
broken  down  into  top,  middle,  and  lower  management  and  nonman¬ 
agement.  A  further  breakdown  oould  include  the  number  of 
levels  within  one  of  these  latter  categories. 

The  ten  cases  studied  inoluded  a  wide  variety  of  problem 
locations,  both  between  cases  and  within  caaea.  Figure  IV. 3 
summarizes  the  data  for  the  four  location  categorise  outlined 
above.  Note  that  individual  client  systems  frequently  have 
more  than  one  problem  and,  therefore,  frequency  counts  exceei 
ten., 


The  two  primary  organizational  components  involved  in 
client  problems  are  the  workgroup  and  management.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  organizational  component  least  frequently 
involved  is  subordinates.  The  location  of  the  client  prob¬ 
lems  by  organizational  component  had  little  observable  impact 
on  the  success  of  the  OE  efforts. 


7 
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FIGURE  IV. 3 


The  Locua  of  Client  Problems 
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Sharper  differences  emerged  when  client  problems  were 
analyzed  by  organizational  function.  Operations  was  the  most 
frequent  location  of  client  problems,  with  strategic  support 
functions  (e.g.,  intelligence,  strategic  planning,  and  tech¬ 
nical  support  functions)  being  the  least  frequent  locations 
of  client  problems.  Successful  OE  efforts  dealt  with  problems 
primarily  in  operations  functions,  whereas  unsuccessful  OE 
efforts  dealt  with  problems  in  support. 

Differences  also  occur  with  rsspect  to  ths  location  of 
problsms  by  organizational  status.  Ths  majority  of  problams 
oocur  at  the  middle  management  level,  followed  cy  ths  top 
management  level.  The  client  problem  at  the  nonmanagemant 
level  occurred  at  Fort  Firefly,  where  middle  management  was 
involved  early  on  but  the  focus  of  the  OE  effort  was  on  the 
nonmanagement  work  force.  (In  the  Fort  Firefly  case,  no  real 
client  problem  exiated,  although  the  OE  consultants  defined 
problems  as  existing  in  the  job  design  components  of  an  admin¬ 
istrative  support  function  associated  with  the  organization's 
computer  operations.) 

Finally,  client  problema  are  manifested  most  frequently 
at  the  intragroup  and  system  levels.  Intergroup  and  inter¬ 
personal  problems  are  infrequent,  although  where  they  do 
oocur  they  are  associated  with  unsuccessful  change  efforts. 
This  suggests  that  OESOs  may  experience  more  difficulty 
handling  conflict  situations  than  other  types  of  problems, 
although  these  aituationa  are  relatively  rare. 

In  summary,  successful  OE  sfforts  are  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  client  problem  ia  located  in  a  mid-level  operations 
function  and  involves  the  workgroup.  Unsuccessful  OE  efforts 
are  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  client  problem  involves  an 
interpersonal  or  intergroup  issue  or  is  located  in  a  top 
level  support  function. 


Types  of  Problems 

Spencer  and  Cullen  (1978)  identified  five  main  types  of 
problems  that  summarize  the  typical  problems  facing  organiza¬ 
tional  development  consultants.  These  are  defined  as  follows! 

1.  Task  Problems.  These  stem  from  how  a  system's  work 
is  organized!  and  carried  out.  This  category  includes  job 
design  and  the  technological  and  administrative  aspects  of 
organizing  and  carrying  out  tasks.  Structural  components 
such  as  decision  making  are  included  if  they  result  primarily 
from  the  way  a  task  is  designed.  Examples  of  this  type  of 
problem  include  inefficient  job  scheduling,  ambiguous  roles, 
and  inadequate  technical  training. 
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2.  Goal  Problems.  These  item  from  either  failure  to 
state  clear  goal  purposes  or  objectives,  or  failure  to  meet 
established  goals.  The  labels  in  this  category,  as  shown  in 
Figure  IV. 4,  stress  the  absence  of  goals,  rather  than  poor 
performance.  The  inclusion  of  problems  due  to  failure  to 
meet  goals,  etc.,  permits  greater  coverage,  in  that  specific 
problems  or  symptoms  (e.g,,  short  falls  In  projected  profits, 
productivity,  or  reenlistments)  are  readily  assigned  to  this 
category. 

3.  Interdependence  Problems.  These  stem  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  engaging  in  joint  agreements  or  joint  action.  In¬ 
cluded  here  are  conflict  resolution  problems  arising  from  the 
allocation  of  scarae  resources,  the  determining  of  wage  bar¬ 
gains,  and  the  distribution  of  work  loads  or  responsibility. 
Behavioral  manifestations  range  from  strikes  and  go-slows  to 
a  continuing  failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  needs  of  certain 
groupe, 


4.  Power  Problems.  These  stem  from  the  distribution  and 
the  utilization  of  power.  Included  here  are  problems  such  as 
the  misuse  or  abuae  of  authority,  the  failure  to  follow 
orders,  or  the  excessive  use  of  or  reliance  on  rules  and 
regulations. 

5.  Climate  Problems.  These  stem  from  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  behavior  attitudes  and  feelings  that  exist  in  an 
organization.  This  is  a  catchall  category  and  covers  such 
diverse  behaviors  as  rate  setting,  an  unwillingness  to  do 
more  than  the  minimum,  and  a  lack  of  cooperation. 

The  following  observation  alao  needB  to  be  made  about 
this  typology.  The  problem  categories  identified  in  the 
literature  in  no  way  exhaust  the  reasons  that  clients  may 
have  for  initiating  organizational  interventions.  I.n  many 
instances,  the  client  may  not  have  an  identifiable  problem  or 
admitting  complaint  in  the  clinical  sense  (although  problems 
often  surface  in  the  course  of  the  intervention) .  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  clients  can  have  growth  and  social  motives  as  well 
sb  deficiency  or  "problem"  (or  external  coercion)  motives  for 
initiating  organizational  intervention  activities. 

Figure  IV. 4  is  based  on  the  author's  assessment  of  the 
main  client  problems  and  indicates  that  task  and  interdepen¬ 
dence  issues  are  the  moat  frequent  problems  facing  OE  consul¬ 
tants,  The  type  of  problem  appears  to  have  little  impact 
upon  the  probability  of  a  successful  OE  effort. 

As  indicated  above,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  not 
all  OE  efforts  begin  with  a  well-defined  problem  nor  is  the 
initially  presented  problem  necessarily  the  one  that  the 
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FIGURE  IV. 4 
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client  and  consultant  chose  co  focus  on.  In  five  of  the  ten 
cases,  the  OE  effort  involved  the  definition  or  redefinition 
of  a  problem.  This  redefinition  of  the  problem  was  more 
likely  to  occur  in  unsuccessful  OE  efforts,  suggesting  that 
the  initial  contracting  or  diagnosis  had  not  produced  very 
clear  definitions  of  the  presenting  problems. 

In  three  of  the  unsuccessful  cases,  change  sponsors  and 
their  OESOs  did  not  agree  on  the  definition  of  the  problem; 
as  noted,  this  lack  of  congruence  predicts  the  failure  of  an 
OE  effort. 


Pressure  of  the  Problem 


Pressure  refers  to  the  client's  felt  need  to  resolve  a 
particular  problem.  Generally,  pressure  can  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  the  centrality  of  the 
problem  to  the  continued  performance  of  the  system. 

In  the  ten  OE  cases  reviewed,  external  pressure  waB  almost 
entirely  absent.  Clients  had  issues  of  concern,  but  they  were 
in  almost  all  cases  relatively  free  to  ignore  the  problem. 

The  one  possible  exception  was  the  Port  Cox  transition  model, 
where  the  client  sponsor  was  clearly  anxious  about  his  new 
command  and  needed  some  help  to  overcome  his  concerns.  This 
absence  of  pressure  places  the  OESO  in  the  position  not  only 
of  helping  the  client  evolve  solutions  to  the  problems,  but 
also  of  continuing  to  motivate  the  client  to  implement  the 
changes  agreed  upon.  In  the  more  successful  cases,  the  OESO 
did  this  primarily  through  surfacing  information  which  moti¬ 
vated  the  client  to  act. 

To  summarize,  problem  locus  more  than  problem  type  seems 
to  impact  the  success  of  an  OE  effort.  The  urgency  or  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  problem  is  less  crucial,  at  least  in  the  ten  cases 
analyzed,  than  the  ability  of  the  OESO  to  create  a  sense  that 
client  action  is  desirable,  important,  and  feasible. 


Client  Recipients 

The  effectiveness  of  change  efforts  depends  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  interactions  between  the  change  agent  and  two 
groups  of  individuals:  change  sponsors  and  change  targets. 
While  client  system  characteristics  influence  the  quality  of 
the  interactions  at  a  general  level,  personal  factors  have  a 
more  direct  impact  on  the  change  process.  Variations  in  the 
attributes  of  both  the  change  sponsors  and  targets  influence 
the  development  of  the  change  process  and  the  choice  of  an 
appropriate  change  method  and  change  agent. 
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Change  Sponsor 

Considerable  empirical  research  (Spencer  &  Cullen,  1978) 
has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  support  of  the  change 
sponsor  in  sustaining  a  change  effort.  Support  here  involves 
lending  authority  or  legitimacy  to  the  change  effort,  pro¬ 
viding  material  resources,  acting  in  congruence  with  the 
goals  of  the  change  effort,  and  demonstrating  a  personal 
commitment  and  involvement  in  the  change  effort.  Figure  IV. 5 
summarizes  the  analysis  of  the  ten  cases. 

Status  of  Change  Sponsor 

In  nine  of  the  ten  cases,  the  change  sponsor  had  enough 
status,  as  compared  to  the  status  of  the  change  target,  to 
legitimize  the  change  effort.  The  one  exception  was  the 
STACOM  case,  where  the  identity  of  the  change  sponsor  was 
confused  and  the  most  active  change  sponsor  was  not  respected 
by  a  number  of  his  subordinates. 

Status  Discrepancy  Between  Change  Sponsor  and  OESOs 

Of  more  import*.  .;e  was  the  status  of  the  change  sponsor 
compared  to  the  status  of  the  OESO.  In  three  unsuccessful 
caseB,  the  OESO  had  difficulty  working  with  change  sponsors 
who  had  clearly  superior  status.  In  the  Reserve  Training  and 
Miso  cases,  the  change  sponsors  were  general  officers  and  the 
OESOs  had  a  difficult  time  trying  to  act  as  consultants 
rather  than  as  subordinates, 

Resource  Adequacy 

In  the  cases  studied,  the  only  scarce  resource  confront¬ 
ing  OESOs  was  time,  and  this  was  a  factor  in  only  two  cases. 

In  one  case,  the  OESOs  changed  their  intervention  strategy  to 
meet  time  resource  restrictions;  in  the  second,  the  OESO  was 
transferred  before  the  OE  effort  was  completed.  In  other 
respects,  the  OE  efforts  suffered  no  resource  constraints. 

Managerial  Style  of  Client  Sponsor 

As  Figure  IV. 5  indicates,  the  majority  of  change  sponsors 
were  authoritative,  with  a  small  minority  acting  as  paceset¬ 
ters;  that  is,  leading  by  example.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
this  meant  the  OESOs  had  to  work  to  maintain  some  congruence 
between  the  OE  processes  and  the  change  sponsor's  style.  In 
most  instances,  this  led  to  the  OESO's  attempting  to  "coach" 
the  change  sponsors  to  reduce  their  fairly  directive  leader¬ 
ship  styles  and  help  facilitate  the  OE  process,  as  by  inviting 
feedback  and  participant  suggestions,  listening  without 
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commenting,  asking  clarifying  questions,  and  avoiding  author¬ 
itarian  statements.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  two  paceset¬ 
ters,  the  OESO  at  STACOM  worked  to  increase  the  change 
sponsor's  authoritativeness  as  part  of  the  change  effort. 

Commitment  of  Change  Sponsor  to  the  OE  Effort 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  determinant  of  the  success  of 
the  OE  efforts  was  the  change  sponsor's  commitment  to  the 
effort.  In  two  instances,  the  failure  of  the  change  sponsor 
to  follow-up  on  the  work  begun  by  the  OESO  meant  that  poten¬ 
tial  benefits  ware  largely  lost.  In  both  oases,  such  a  con¬ 
tinued  commitment  required  additional  effort,  particularly 
since  both  the  change  sponsors  involved  were  generals. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  aonoeivable  that  this  led  to  a  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  the  OESOs  to  follow-up. 


The  Change  Target 

The  change  target (s)  in  the  OE  operations  studied  usually 
consisted  of  the  change  sponsor's  immsdiate  subordinates  or 
workgroup.  Four  ahange  target  attributes  have  received 
emphasie  in  literature*  values,  power,  skills,  end  needs. 

Change  target  values  are  important  in  predicting  the 
acceptability  of  different  types  of  change  methods.  A  change  , 
tercet  group  that  does  not  value  power-sharing,  open  communi¬ 
cations,  interpersonal  trust,  or  sensitivity  can  be  expected 
to  resist  oollaborativs  change  strategies,  at  least  initially. 

Change  target  power  is  important  in  two  respects.  First, 
the  more  power  a  target  group  has  access  to,  the  greater  is 
its  ability  to  resist  change  (Lee,  1977)  .  The  second  reason 
for  considering  the  power  of  a  target  group  is  that  the 
target  group  may  want  to  adopt  certain  changes  or  to  engage 
in  certain  activities  which  others  may  find  disturbing. 

Just  as  a  change  process  makeB  demands  of  the  skills  of 
the  change  agent,  so  too  does  it  make  demands  of  the  skills 
of  the  other  participants  in  the  change  effort.  Friedlander 
(1970)  and  Hellreigel  and  Slocum  (1976)  note  that  many  change 
methods  demand  a  certain  cognitive  sophistication  on  the  part 
of  the  change  target.  Other  commentators  have  stressed  the 
need  to  design  change  processes  in  keeping  with  the  dominant 
akillB  and  level  of  skills  of  the  target  group. 

Change  target  needs  also  have  to  be  considered.  Armenakis 
et  al.  (1977)  note  that  the  level  of  need  strengths  acted  as 
a  moderating  variable  with  respect  to  the  correlation  between 
job  characteristics  and  worker  satisfaction.  The  authors 
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observe  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  finding,  job  enlargement 
or  job  redesign  will  be  mor*  effective  where  the  target 
groups  have  high  growth  need  levels.  Similar  conclusions  can 
be  derived  from  MacMillan  and  Langmeyer's  (1975)  report  of  a 
change  effort  in  the  New  York  City  Public  SchoolB,  where  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  target  group  of  teachers  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  crisis  atmosphere  (or  in  Maslow's  terms,  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  physical  needs)  rather  than  an  increase  in 
participative  decision  making. 

Change  Target  Values 

In  seven  of  the  ten  cases,  the  values  of  change  targets 
wore  congruent  with  those  of  the  OE  effort.  OESOa  seldom  had 
any  difficulty  in  getting  the  client  targets  to  generate 
diagnostic  information  or  ongage  in  problam  solving.  The 
values  of  three  croups  were  at  odds  with  the  OESOei  In  the 
Fort  Cox  transition,  a  numbar  of  company  commanders  dis¬ 
trusted  the  OESO  became  of  what  had  happened  to  some  of 
their  colleagues  in  mother  OE  effort.  In  the  Fort  Firefly 
caee,  the  change  target  exhibited  a  high  level  of  dependence 
upon  authority  figures  such  as  the  OB  aonsultant.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  considerable  difficulty  for  the  consultant  because 
he  was  utilizing  a  self-directed  change  strategy  and  because 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  joba  he  was  endeavoring  to  help  the 
ohange  targets  redesign.  Finally,  in  the  STACOM  case,  at 
least  one  critical  member  of  the  change  target  group  dis¬ 
trusted  the  efforts  of  anyone  who  appeared  to  be  aligned  with 
her  superior. 

Change  Target  power 

Since  the  majority  of  the  change  targets  were  profession¬ 
als,  they  poBBessed  considerable  ability  to  resist  any  change 
effort  they  found  disturbing.  Overt  resistance  to  the  change 
effort,  however,  was  identified  in  only  two  cases:  Fort  Cox 
and  STACOM.  The  resistance  in  the  former  was  short  lived, 
but  the  resistance  of  one  change  target  in  the  STACOM  case 
effectively  brought  the  OE  effort  to  a  halt. 

Demands  on  Change  Target 

The  majority  of  the  change  processes  did  not  make  exces¬ 
sive  demands  of  the  change  targets  where  the  OESO 'a  skills 
were  adequate.  One  clear  exception  was  the  Fort  Firefly 
case,  where  the  change  target  experienced  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  understanding  what  was  meant  by  "job  enrichment," 

A  more  complex  example  occurred  in  the  MXSO  case,  where  OESOs 
initiated  a  problem-solving  session  that  neither  they  nor  the 
change  target  group  could  effectively  manage.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  goals  which  were  set  failed  to  reflect  many  of 
the  issues  that  had  already  been  surfaced. 
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Change  target  needs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Port 
Firefly  and  STACOM  cases,  were  generally  in  line  with  the 
high  growth  needs  normally  associated  with  effective  change 
efforts.  However,  little  data  existed  to  make  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  change  target  needs.  In  the  two  excep¬ 
tions,  the  dominant  needs  of  at  least  some  of  the  members  of 
the  change  target  were  at  the  low  end  of  Maslow's  need 
hierarchy. 


To  summarize,  the  change  sponsor  variables  appear  to  be 
more  important  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  change 
effort  than  do  the  ohange  target  variables.  In  particular, 
the  absence  of  a  major  status  discrepancy  between  the  OESO 
and  the  change  sponsor,  and  the  change  sponsor's  continued 
support,  increase  the  probability  of  a  successful  OE  effort. 


Summary 

Client  variables  appear  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  effectiveness  of  OE  efforts.  Success  is  associated  with 
OE  efforts  in  task-focused  operational  client  systems  that 
are  performing  moderately  well,  that  are  relatively  unpoliti¬ 
cal,  and  that  have  low  personnel  turnover.  OE  appears  to 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  mid-level  workgroup  problems  and 
in  situations  where  the  client  and  consultant  agree  on  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  OE  consultants  seem  to  work  most 
effectively  with  change  sponsors  who  are  respected  by  their 
subordinates,  who  have  a  status  comparable  to  that  of  the 
consultants,  and  who  are  willing  to  continue  their  support  of 
the  OE  effort  even  after  the  consultant  has  completed  his 
agreement.  OE  tends  to  be  unsuccessful  in  situations  where 
the  client  system  is  performing  very  poorly  or  very  effec¬ 
tively,  and  where  the  client  system  iB  made  up  of  a  number  of 
potentially  competing  groups.  OE  consultants  appear  to  be 
least  effective  when  dealing  with  interpersonal  problems 
involving  high  levels  of  conflict  and  with  high  status 
clients. 
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V.  INTERVENTION  METHOD  AND  PROCESSES 


Intervention  Method 


A  review  of  the  organizational  development  literature 
indioated  intervention  methods  could  be  classified  into  ten 
categories.  This  taxonomy  waa  used  to  classify  the  methods 
used  in  the  ten  cases.  The  ten  categories  of  intervention 
methods  aret 

1.  individual  consultation  (counseling/coaching)  methods 
usually  involve  a  change  agent  in  a  one-on-one  helping  inter¬ 
action  with  a  single  client.  Change  methods  can  range  from 
individual  psychotherapy ,  with  the  objectives  of  bringing 
about  intrapsychia  changes,  to  provision  of  expert  information 
and  advice. 

2.  Unstructured  group  training  methods  involve  individu¬ 
als  in  a  group  that  lacks  any  task  purpose  or  structure  except 
that  of  understanding  individual  or  group  dynamics.  T-groups, 
sensitivity  training,  and  uninstrumented  racial  awareness 
workshops  are  examples  of  this  type  of  intervention.  Team¬ 
building  is  included  in  this  category  (as  well  as  in  subse¬ 
quent  categories)  because  unstructured  groups  are  sometimes 
used  with  work  teams  for  team  building  purposes. 

3.  Structured  group  training  methods  include  management 
and  group  development  courses  that  are  structured  to  change 
participant  attitudes,  convey  some  specific  theory  or  body  of 
knowledge,  or  develop  specific  skills.  Structured  educational 
experiences  usually  contain  readings,  lectures,  and  exercises, 
and  may  be  "instrumented"  —  include  teBts  or  surveys  used  to 
give  participants  feedback  on  their  attitudes,  knowledge,  or 
skills  level.  Examples  include  communications,  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  Grid  phase  I,  transactional  analysis,  MBO ,  supervisory 
skills,  and  equal  opportunity  training  courses  or  workshops. 
Team  building  can  be  included  in  this  category  when  UBed  with 
work  and  as  part  of  a  shared  educational  experience. 

4.  Process  consultation  methods  include  any  intervention 
used  with  small  groups  or  work  teams  to  identify  and  solve 
common  problems.  Task  process  consultation  efforts  focus  on 
solving  technical  problems  (e.g,,  work  flows).  Interpersonal 
process  consultation  sessions  focus  on  "people  problems": 

for  example,  communication  pattc  ns  in  meetings,  clarifying 


roles  and  responsibilities,  or  resolving  conflicts  among  team 
members  or  between  two  competing  teams.  Team  building  is 
most  clearly  included  in  this  category. 

5.  Survey-guided  development  (SOD)  methods  include  inter¬ 
vent  ion  s"l?KTcncoITeFrTfirEaaBoul  client  workgroup  or  organi¬ 
zational  functioning  and  feed  data  back  to  workgroups  to  be 
used  by  them  in  problem  solving.  Three  SOD  designs  can  be 
distinguished,  in  order  of  increasing  effectiveness! 

e  data  handback,  in  which  data  are  simply  collected  and 
returned  to  the  client  without  change  agent  participa¬ 
tion  in  problem  solving; 

e  action  research,  data  feedback,  and  action  planning, 
in  which  data  are  collected  and  fed  back  to  clients  in 
a  problem-solving  meeting  during  which  goals  are  set 
and  action  steps  are  planned  to  implement  changes;  and 

e  concepts  training/data  feedback/action  planning,  in 
which  data  are  collected  and  fed  back  in  the  context 
of  a  structured  workshop  during  which  participants 
learn  theories  of  management,  the  concepts  behind  the 
survey,  and  problem-solving  skills,  then  practice 
using  this  learning  to  set  goals  and  plan  actions  for 
improving  their  work  situation. 

6.  Job  redesign  methods  include  interventions  which  alter 
the  tasks,  responsibilities,  interaction  patterns,  or  the 
technical  and  physical  environment  intrinsic  in  the  work  it¬ 
self — the  jobs  performed  by  client  personnel.  This  category 
includes  job  enlargement,  enrichment,  and  rotation;  work 
simplification;  changes  in  working  conditions;  and  some 
structural  changes  (e.g.,  the  creation  of  autonomous  work 
teams  to  increase  employee  interactions) . 

7.  Personnel  systems  methods  include  interventions  im¬ 
plemented  TETougirTratirtlonal  personnel  functions!  (1)  re¬ 
cruitment,  selection,  training,  and  placement  of  new  employ¬ 
ees;  (2)  termination,  reassignment,  or  retirement  of  existing 
p®rwonnel>  and  (3)  manipulation  of  rewards  and  sanctions  such 
as  pay,  profit-sharing,  incentive  bonuses,  fringe  benefits, 
and  other  nonmaterial  rewards  (e.g.,  titles).  Equal  opportu¬ 
nity  programs  and  manpower  planning  systems  are  included  in 
this  category. 

8 .  Management  information  and  financial  control  systems 
methods  include  the  introductionof  management  by  objectives 
(MBO) ,  performance  evaluation,  cost-benefit  analysis,  and 
other  methods  of  tracking  and  evaluating  employee  or  work¬ 
group  performance. 


9.  Organizational  design  methods  include  any  structural 
change  in- organizational  authority  and  reporting 
relationshipst  creation  of  "matrix"  project  teams, 
decentralization,  or  consolidation  of  units. 

10.  Integrated  approaches  is  a  final  catchall  category  for 
interventions  which  Include  more  than  one  of  the  methods  de¬ 
scribed  above.  It  should  be  observed  that  many  intervention 
categories  overlap,  and  methods  are  in  no  way  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.  An  intervention  may  begin  with  a  eurvey-guidad  develop¬ 
ment  sequence  (number  5  above)  which  stimulates  managers  to 
plan  for  and  act  to  provide  management  development  training 
(4),  job  redesign  (6),  decentralization  of  responsibility  (9), 
and  a  management  by  objectives  system  (8)  with  bonus  incen¬ 
tives  (7).  The  descriptive  label(s)  given  an  intervention 
are  less  useful  than  a  detailed  specification  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  it  involves. 

Results 

As  indicated  in  Figure  V.l,  the  most  frequently  ohoBen 
intervention  methods  were  survey-guided  development  and 
process  consultation.  Three  of  the  five  cases  using  survey- 
guided  development  employed  relatively  standardized  question¬ 
naires.  In  the  remaining  two  cases,  the  OESOs  developed 
their  own  surveys  based  on  interviews  with  members  of  the 
client  system.  All  cases  using  survey-guided  development  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  data  collection  with  some  form  of  problem-solving 
meeting.  Process  oonsultation  methods  in  all  instances  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  problem  generation  phase,  in  which  either  the 
OESO  collected  the  data  from  individuals  or  the  OESO  facili¬ 
tated  the  group's  generation  of  problems,  and  a  problem-solv¬ 
ing  phase.  The  intervention  method  used  had  no  clear  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  OE  effort.  Only 
one  example  of  the  more  specialized  socio-technical  interven¬ 
tion  methods  (methods  6,  7,  8,  9),  job  redesign/enrichment, 
was  employed.  Even  in  this  case  the  primary  consultant, 
lacking  substantive  expertise  in  job  analysis,  used  a  survey- 
guided  development  approach  based  on  feedback  of  the  Hackman- 
Oldham  (1974)  Job  Diagnostic  Survey. 

In  three  cases,  there  was  evidence  that  more  than  one  in¬ 
tervention  method  was  used.  One  case,  as  noted,  combined 
survey-guided  development  and  job  redesign.  In  two  other 
cases  OESOs  combined  process  consultation  problem-solving 
methods  with  structured  management  development  training  and 
individual  consultation  with  the  client.  The  number  of 
methods  used  had  no  obvious  relationship  to  the  outcome  of 
the  intervention. 
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Methods 


Intervention  Process  Variables 


On  the  basis  of  existing  empirical  and  theoretical  re¬ 
search  spencer  and  Cullen  (1978)  identified  eight  major  phases 
in  an  intervention.  Each  phase  contained  tasks  or  intervening 
variables  that  the  literature  suggested  were  important  to  a 
successful  organizational  change  effort.  The  phases,  tasks, 
and  intervening  variables  are  summarized  in  Figure  V.2. 

Figures  V.2  to  V.8  present  the  analysis  of  the  ten  oases 
in  terms  of  this  model.  This  data  strongly  suggests  that 
differences  do  exist  in  the  way  successful  interventions  were 
undertaken.  The  data  also  indicates  that  not  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  variables  are  as  important  as  the  OD  literature  sug¬ 
gested.  In  some  instances,  the  occurrence  of  the  task  led  to 
dysfunctional  consequences. 


Phase  It  Sooutlng 

In  this  phase,  change  agents  identify  and  "market11  poten¬ 
tial  clients,  work  together  to  build  an  effective  team,  and 
collect  preliminary  data  about  potential  or  Identified  client 
personnel  and  problems.  The  intervening  variables  which  may 
predict  success  during  this  stage  aret 

1.1  Identification  of  Potential  Early  Adopters 

Change  agents  should  focus  marketing  efforts  on  clients 
with  a  reputation  for  innovation  or  known  to  be  interested  in 
or  favorably  disposed  toward  OD  approaches.  As  early  adopters 
also  tend  to  be  "opinion  leaders,"  clients  most  likely  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  an  intervention  are  also  those  likely  to  influ¬ 
ence  other  potential  clients  to  do  so  as  wall. 

1.2  Active  Marketing  of  Services 

Services  should  be  actively  marketed  through  as  many  chan¬ 
nels  as  possible  to  stimulate  potential  clients'  awareness, 
interest,  and  trial  of  OD  approaches.  Active,  if  low  key, 
professional  marketing  efforts  are  probably  as  important  for 
internal  consultants  as  for  their  private  sector  counterparts, 
particularly  in  voluntary  programs  where  continued  support 
will  eventually  depend  on  a  flow  of  clients  requesting  ser¬ 
vice  (Rogers,  1962;  Havelock,  1969). 

1.3  Collection  of  Advance  Data  on  Potential  ClientB 

Scouting  potential  clients  by  checking  performance  indi¬ 
cators  (recent  assignments,  apparent  felt  needB,  backgrounds 
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FIGURE  V.l 
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of  key  personnel)  can  help  change  agents  prepare  for  initial 
client  contacts,  appear  credible  and  oaring  for  obviously 
having  done  their  homework,  and  be  more  likely  to  respond  or 
propose  appropriate  next  steps  (Navy  HRM  Cycle,  Munger, 
Spencer,  &  Thomson,  1976). 

1.4  Change  Agent  Team  Building 

Consultant  teams  must  be  clear  about  respective  members' 
roles,  feel  some  consensus  about  values  and  objectives,  and 
be  reasonably  secure  consultants  because  confusion  and  incon¬ 
gruence  may  be  disconcerting  to  clients.  Change  agent  teams 
which  have  shared  expectations,  have  worked  out  a  sensible 
division  of  labor,  and  are  comfortable  working  together  stand 
a  greater  chance  of  suocess  (Bennis  &  Schein,  1969;  Beer, 
1976;  Buchanan,  1971). 

Results 


Significantly  more  of  the  successful  cases  were  client 
initiated.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  identification  of 
potential  early  adopters  or  active  marketing  on  the  part  of 
OESOs  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  interven¬ 
tion.  The  cases  suggest  that  OESOs  who  engaged  in  active 
marketing  were  more  likely  to  push  their  own  agendas  at  the 
expense  of  hearing  or  understanding  the  client's  problems  or 
objectives  for  the  intervention  and  consequently  to  find  them¬ 
selves  involved  with  clientB  who  had  hidden  agendas.  This 
occurred  in  three  of  the  four  unsuccessful  efforts.  Marketing 
appears  to  be  unnecessary  when  the  client  has  a  specific 
concern  and  initiates  the  contact  with  the  OESO. 

Although  the  OESOs  in  the  successful  cases  did  not  initi¬ 
ate  client  contacts,  they  were  considerably  more  likely  to 
collect  advance  data  on  their  clients,  than  were  those  OESOs 
in  the  unsuccessful  cases  after  the  initial  contacts  had  been 
made.  This  finding  supports  the  recurring  pattern  of  greater 
sensitivity  to  data  on  the  part  of  OESOs  in  the  successful 
cases. 

Team  building  among  the  OESOs  (working  together  on  an  in¬ 
tervention)  took  place  where  feasible  in  rive  of  the  six 
cases,  in  the  one  instance,  Fort  Firefly,  where  team  building 
was  feasible  but  did  not  take  place,  there  is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  its  absence  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  intervention.  The  OE  consultant  involved  was 
very  inexperienced  but  was  left  to  work  on  his  own  by  a  more 
experienced  external  consultant. 


Phase  2  >  Entry 


In  this  phase,  change  agents  make  initial  contact  with 
clients,  assess  client  readiness  for  change,  and  contract 
with  one  or  more  client  representatives  for  next  steps  in  the 
intervention.  Kolb  and  Frohman  (1970)  and  others  stress  that 
entry  involves  a  psychological  as  well  as  a  task  or  legal 
contract!  A  sense  of  interpersonal  trust  and  confidence  must 
be  established  between  consultant  end  client  for  subsequent 
activities  to  be  suoceesful  (Derr  fi  Demb,  1974)  .  Intervening 
variables  which  may  predict  success  in  this  phase  include! 

2.1  Support  of  Top  Management 

Numerous  authors  stress  the  importance  of  contacting  and 
gaining  the  active  support  of  persons  as  high  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  hierarchy  as  possible.  OD  practitioners  rank  this 
variable  highest  in  priority  (ASTD,  1975) . 

2.2  Development  of  Contact  Networks  and 

Reference  dr oup  Support 

Effective  change  agents  appear  more  able  to  meet  a  larger 
number  of  key  members  in  a  client  organization,  making  friends 
and  establishing  a  group  of  potential  supporters  (McClelland, 
19 7 5 1  Havelock,  1959;  Yin  et  al.,  1977).  More  effective 
change  agents  may  be  more  aware  of  the  various  actors,  fac¬ 
tions,  and  influence  mechanisms  in  client  organizations. 

2.3  Congruence  with  Change  Agent  Norms, 

values,  and  Culture 

Sensitivity  to  client  norms,  such  as  language,  appear¬ 
ance,  social  status,  education,  may  be  critical  to  change 
agent  acceptance.  Shared  qualities  increase  interpersonal 
attraction,  trust,  and  credibility— key  ingredients  in 
forming  psychological  contracts  (Berschied  &  Walster,  1969). 
Rank,  experience  in  line  assignments,  and  an  ability  to 
present  OD  concepts  in  military  jargon  may  predict  OESO 
success  (Munger,  Spencer,  &  Thomson,  1976). 

2.4  Presentation  of  intervention  Alternatives 

Relevant  to  ^lientri~Felt  Needs 

Change  agents  who  listen  carefully  to  clients  to  determine 
clients'  felt  needs  and  who  then  present  intervention  alterna¬ 
tives  relevant  to  these  needs  will  be  more  successful  than 
consultants  who  attempt  to  sell  their  program  irrespective  of 
the  client's  needs  (Havelock,  1969 ;  Beer,  1976;  Wittreich, 

1966)  . 


2 . 5 _ Agreement  on  Cigar  Objectives 

Most  authors  stress  the  importance  of  consultant-client 
clarity  and  consensus  on  objectives  for  the  intervention, 
interventions  appear  likely  to  fail  when  the  consultant  imple¬ 
ments  his  own  agenda  rather  than  responding  to  client  needs, 
or  when  he  surprises  a  client  by  doing  something  other  than 
what  that  client  thought  had  been  agreed  to.  Objectives 
stated  in  behaviorally  specific  terms  (Havelock  &  Havelock, 
1973)  and  clearly  related  to  the  client  organization's  task 
or  mission  (Beckhart,  1969)  may  increase  the  chances  of  inter¬ 
vention  success. 

II. 6  Detailed  Contracting  for  Intervention 

Resources  and  PesponsIEill ties 

Client-consultant  contracts  which  specify  intervention 
structure,  role  relations,  the  specific  change  agent  and 
client  contact  responsible  for  managing  the  intervention 
process,  schedules  of  activities,  cost,  and  professional 
relations  minimize  the  chances  of  misunderstandings  that  may 
jeopardize  the  intervention  (McGill,  1977). 

2.7  Express  Positive  Expectations  for 

Intervention  Success 


Positive  expectations  by  change  agent  and  client  have  a 
well-documented  self-fulfilling  prophecy  effect.  If  partici¬ 
pants  are  led  to  believe  that  the  intervention  has  a  high 
likelihood  of  resulting  in  meaningful  changes,  these  results 
are  more  likely  to  be  achieved.  Conversely,  if  the  interven¬ 
tion  is  seen  as  a  routine  exercise  or  "something  that  won't 
really  change  anything,"  the  probability  of  success  is  reduced 
(Rosenthal,  1976;  McClelland,  1975)  ,  Wittreich  (1966)  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  reassuring  clients  by  minimizing 
their  feelings  of  risk  or  uncertainty  about  the  intervention. 

Results 


The  data  in  Figure  V.3  suggest  that  what  was  crucial  to  a 
successful  intervention  was  not  so  much  the  obtaining  of  a 
clear  resource  contract  but  the  development  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  client's  essential  needs,  a  psychological 
contract.  This  is  reflected  in  the  higher  frequency,  in  the 
successful  cases,  of  explicit  top  management  support  (2..  1), 
OESO  congruence  with  client  norms  (2.3),  and  identification 
of  specific  next  steps  (2.4)  .  OESOs  in  successful  cases  were 
mere  likely  to  strongly  believe  that  the  issues  confront¬ 
ing  the  client  were  important  (2.3).  This,  however,  did  not 
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FIGURE  V.3 
Phase  2:  Entry 


Task 

Occurrence 

Present 

Success 

Failure 

Gain  top 

Yes 

5 

1 

management 

support 

No 

1 

3 

Build  contact 

Yes 

3 

0 

networks 

No 

3 

4 

2.3  Change  agents  Yes  5  0 

congruent  with  No  1  4 

with  client 
norms 
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Comment 

Total 

6  *Within  the  client 
4  system,  successful 

cases  ware  more 
likely  to  have 
clear  top  manage¬ 
ment  supports 


3  *Although  infre- 

7  quent,  OESOs  in 

successful  cases 
were  more  likely 
to  have  developed 
contacts  within 
the  client  system. 


5  OESOs  in  success- 

5  ful  cases  were 

more  likely  to 
identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the 
issues  confronting 
their  clients 
and/or  the  client 
norms . 


(Figure  V.3,  continued) 


T««k 


Occurrence 


Comment 


FreeenC  Succeea  Failure  Totel 


Present 

Yea 

6 

1 

7 

OESOa  in 

next  atepa 
relevant  to 
client 
felt  need* 

No 

0 

3 

3 

aucceaaful  caaea 
deaign  effort 
around  the 
dient'a  felt 
needs . 

Agreement 

Yea 

4 

2 

6 

The  paychological 

on  clear 
objectives 

No 

2 

2 

4 

contract  between 
consultant  and 
client  needs  to 
be  clear.  This 
doea  not  mean  that 
the  objectivea  and 

Detailed  con¬ 

Yea 

4 

2 

6 

and  resource  re¬ 

tracting  for 
intervention 
reaourcea 

No 

2 

2 

4 

quirement  a  have 
to  be  explicitly 
agreed  upon  before 
an  OE  effort  can 
go  forward. 

Cuange  agent 

Yea 

0 

0 

0 

Realistic  expecta¬ 

expresaes 

No 

0 

3 

3 

tion!  rather  than 

poaitive 

expectationa 

Mixed 

6 

1 

7 

negative  or  posi- 
tive  expectationa 
are  the  hallmark 
of  succeea ful  OE 
ef forte . 

lead  to  any  reluctance  to  confront  clients  on  issues  related 
to  the  problems  nor  to  OESOs'  excessive  ownership  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  OESOs  in  successful  cases  were  more  likely  to  develop 
networks  (2.2)  within  the  client  system.  This,  however,  was 
not  a  frequent  occurrence. 

Resource  contracts  (2.6)  did  not  appear  to  be  crucial  to 
the  success  of  the  OE  effort.  In  two  of  the  successful  cases, 
no  clear  contract  was  agreed  to.  in  both  instances,  the  cli¬ 
ent  felt  it  was  inappropriate  to  make  any  formal  commitments. 
By  comparison,  in  tne  M1S0  and  Fort  Firefly  cases,  clear  con¬ 
tracts  were  agreed  to  but  in  neither  instance  did  they  reflect 
the  felt  needs  of  the  client. 

In  summary,  what  is  essential  in  the  entry  phase  is  not 
the  obtaining  of  a  contract  but  the  development  of  an  accur¬ 
ate  understanding  and  trust  between  the  OESOs  and  their 
clients.  Explicit  contracts  are  not  detrimental  per  se,  but 
they  do  not  predict  success  if  they  fail  to  reflect  clients' 
real  objectives  for  an  intervention. 


PhaBe  3 i  Diagnosis 

This  phase  consists  of  activities  by  change  agent  and 
client  to  collect  and  analyse  data  about  the  client's  system. 
Data  collection  can  be  formal  or  informal,  and  both  change 
agent  and  client  can  take  more  or  less  active  roles  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  interpreting  data  from  observation,  interviews, 
surveys,  and  other  data  collection  methods.  The  diagnostic 
phase  often  includes  planning  activities  which  become  part  of 
the  intervention  itself.  The  following  intervening  variables 
may  contribute  to  success  in  this  and  subsequent  phases. 

3.  1  Active  Client  Participation  in 

Data  Collection 


Clients  who  are  appropriately  motivated  and  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  providing  information  about  themselves  are  more 
likely  to  own  the  resultant  data  and  diagnostic  conclusions. 
Respondents  should  understand  why  data  are  being  collected, 
who  will  see  those  data,  and  how  those  data  will  be  used. 
Respondent  sitmples  which  include  persons  from  more  than  one 
hierarchical  level  may  provide  more  accurate  data. 

3.2  Accurate  Diagnosis 

An  effective  diagnosis  should  provide  a  client  with  both 
an  accurate  assessment  of  hie  actual  situation  and  some  indi' 
cation  of  what  an  ideal  situation  would  be.  The  tension  or 
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discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  states  can  pro¬ 
vide  motivation  and  direction  for  change  (Kolb  &  Boyatzis, 
1974}  Boyatzis  &  Spencer,  1976).  The  presentation  of  the 
data  and  the  change  agent's  diagnosis  constitute  a  test  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  intervention 
process  because  of  the  energy  and  tension  that  surround  this 
phaae  (Argyris,  1970}  Nadler,  1977).  A  good  diagnosis  in¬ 
cludes  a  realistic  appraisal  of  client  resources  and  con¬ 
straints  which  set  parameters  for  possible  intervention 
actions  (French  &  Bell,  1973}  Buchanan,  1971)  . 


Results 

As  Figure  V.4S  indicates,  OESOs  in  successful  cases 
collected  considerably  more  data  and  used  more  methods  of 
data  collection  than  did  OESOs  in  unsuccessful  cases. 

Some  form  of  data  aolleation  was  used  in  nine  of  the  ten 
cases.  Data  collection  in  the  successful  cases,  however,  was 
more  systematic  and  reflected  a  more  accurate  assessment  of 
the  clients'  needs.  For  example,  in  the  Army  Reserve  Divi¬ 
sion  case,  the  OESO  searched  for  a  survey  that  would  be 
tailored  to  the  special  needs  of  his  client.  By  comparison, 
in  the  Fort  Firefly  case,  a  standard  survey  was  used  prior  to 
any  assessment  of  its  appropriateness.  In  the  successful 
cases,  OESOs  used  an  average  of  nearly  three  different  methods 
of  data  collection,  as  compared  to  the  one  method  used  by 
OESOs  in  unsuccessful  cases. 

These  differences  appear  to  be  significant  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  the  more  extensive  data  collection  effort  pro¬ 
vided  OESOs  with  a  greater  understanding  of  the  client  system, 
regardless  of  whether  the  data  were  used  to  develop  a  formal 
diagnosis  of  the  system.  Second,  data  provided  OESOs  with  an 
important  lever  for  change.  The  more  systematic  the  data, 
the  less  likely  it  was  that  clients  could  dismiss  or  ignore 
the  data. 

Interviews  and  surveys  were  equally  popular  as  methods  of 
collecting  data.  Observations  and  document  analysis  were 
much  less  frequently  used  for  diagnosing  the  functioning  of 
client  systems. 

In  those  cases  where  the  size  of  the  client  system  was 
small,  OESOs  invariably  collected  data  from  all  the  organiza¬ 
tional  members.  Of  the  three  cases  involving  large  client 
systems,  only  one  (the  Reserve  Training  case)  collected  data 
from  a  small  representative  group.  The  other  two  cases 
collected  data  from  all  available  organizational  members. 


FIGURE  V.4A 


Phase  3t  Diagnosis 


Task 

Occurrence 

Present 

Success 

Failure 

Client  par¬ 

Yes 

3 

2 

ticipates 
in  the  data 
collection 

No 

3 

2 

3.2  Accurate  Yes  4  2 

diagnosis  No  0  1 

N.  A.  2  1 
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Comment 

Total 

5  Where  standard, 

5  predesigned  survey 

wee  used,  there  was 

little  active  par¬ 
ticipation  on  the 
part  of  the  client 
in  the  collection 
of  the  data.  Par¬ 
ticipation  appears 
neither  necessary 
nor  sufficient  for 
an  effective  OE 
effort. 


6  Where  applicable, 

1  the  majority  of 

3  OESOs  developed 

accurate  diagnosed. 
However,  not  all 
diagnoses  were 
based  on  data  that 
could  be  formally 
shared  with  the 
client  system. 


FIGURE  V.4B 


Diagnostic  Methods 


Method 

Success 

Failure 

Total 

Individual  Interviews 

5 

1 

6 

Group  Interviews 

4 

1 

5 

Surveys 

5 

1 

6 

Observation 

2 

0 

2 

Other  Ce.g>«  document  analysis) 

2 

1 

3 

Average  Number  of  Methoda  Used 

2.9 

1.0 

2.2 
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Active  client  participation  in  data  collection  occurred 
in  six  out  of  the  ten  eases  but  had  no  visible  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  the  OE  effort. 

Accurate  diagnosis  appeared  to  be  important  to  the  sucoess 
in  seven  of  the  ten  cases.  (The  remaining  three  cases  were 
primarily  team-building  interventions.)  Six  of  the  seven 
assessments  appeared  to  provide  accurate  diagnoses  of  client 
problems.  Mo  clear  differences  existed  between  buaaesaful 
and  unsuccessful  OE  efforts  in  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
OESOs*  diagnoses.  In  one  case  (MISO) ,  however,  where  an 
accurate  diagnosis  was  not  developed,  it  caused  the  effort  to 
fail  because  the  action  plans  developed  by  the  client 
organization  were  based  on  inadequate  data  and  were  neither 
appropriate  nor  realistic. 


Phase  4;  Plannlng/Problem  Solving 

During  this  phase,  change  agents  feed  diagnostic  data 
back  to  client  representatives  and  help  them  use  this  feed¬ 
back  to  solve  problems,  set  goals,  and  plan  action  steps  for 
improving  organizational  functioning.  Intervention  activi¬ 
ties  can  include  training  in  ooncepts  relevant  to  the  OD 
process.  The  following  intervening  variables  may  predict 
success  in  this  phase. 

IV. 1  Involve  Work  Teams  In  Family  Groups 

Several  authors  (e.g. ,  Beer,  1976;  Zeira,  1973)  assert 
that  interventions  have  the  greatest  impact  when  they  involve 
natural  work  teams  (e.g.,  a  supervisor  and  his  immediate  sub¬ 
ordinates)  .  Alternatives  are  peer  groups  (all  participants 
dravjn  from  the  same  hierarchical  level  of  the  organization), 
cousin  groups  (participants  drawn  from  several  hierarchical 
levels),  and  stranger  groups.  These  may  be  less  effective 
because  they  cannot  deal  with  the  specific  task  or  inter¬ 
personal  problems  encountered  in  participants'  actual  jobs. 

4.2  Client  Participation  in  Setting  Objectives 

for  the  Intervention  Meeting 

Data  feedback,  training,  or  problem-solving  activities 
are  best  started  with  yet  another  brief  contracting 
discussion  to  surface  expectations  and  set  objectives  for  the 
specific  meeting  at  hand  (Knowles,  1970)  .  Diagnostic 
activities  may  have  raised  questions  and  issues  which  must  be 
dealt  with  before  participants  are  ready  to  confront  problem 
data  or  work  together  to  solve  problems. 
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4.3  Creation  of  a  Climate  of  Psychological  Safety 


Change  agents  must  put  participants  at  ease  and  establish 
norms  of  open  communication,  trust,  and  self-control.  Consul¬ 
tants  create  these  conditions  by  appearing  congruent  with 
client  norms,  stating  ground  rules  for  behavior  during  the 
■eseion,  listening  empathically  during  the  contracting  discus¬ 
sion,  and  modeling  appropriate  behavior.  The  client  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  climate  of  psychological  safety.  Unconfronted 
or  unconf rontable  issues  within  the  client  system  may  limit 
the  change  agent's  freedom. 

4.4  Use  of  varied  Learning  Style  inputs 

Adult  learning  theorists  observe  that  mature  persons  use 
a  variety  of  learning  styles.  Kolb  (1971)  has  described  four 
such  stylesi 

(1)  Abstract  Conceptualization  (AC) i  a  preference  for 
learning  via  academic  lectures,  reading,  and  other 
formal  methods  which  impact  abstract  concepts  and 
principles 

(2)  Active  Experimentation  (AE) i  a  preference  for 
learning  through  practical,  "hands-on  doing"  and 
active  trial  and  error  experiments  with  different 
sessions 

(3)  Concrete  Experience  (CE)  :  a  preference  for  learning 
by  feeling  and  direct  experience  of  learning  material 
in  the  job  or  training  simulations 

(4)  Reflective  Observation  (KO) t  a  preference  for 
learning  by  passive  observation  and  reflecting  on 
observed  material  to  derive  abstract  principles. 

Kolb  asserts  that  while  most  adults  have  a  preferred 
learning  style,  learning  proceeds  moat  efficiently  when  a 
learner  uses  all  four  styles:  learns  or  formulates  an 
abstract  idea  (AC) ,  tries  it  (AE) ,  gets  feedback  (CE) ,  and 
reflects  on  this  feedback  (RO) ,  to  develop  a  refined  idea  of 
how  to  do  the  task  better  (AC),  etc.  The  change  process 
implicitly  covers  each  of  the  four  styles  if  all  the  phases 
are  completed. 

A  number  of  authors  (e.g.,  Greiner,  1967;  Franklin,  1976) 
stress  the  importance  of  providing  the  clients  with  a  concep¬ 
tual  framework  that  aids  both  in  organizing  the  data  collected 
in  the  first  diagnostic  phases  and  providing  some  systemati¬ 
cally  linked  change  goalB. 
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Two  hypotheses  follow  from  analysis  of  learning  inputs. 
The  first  is  that  interventions  should  be  designed  to  the 
dominant  learning  style  of  client  participants.  The  second 
hypothesis  is  that  training  and  organizational  interventions 
which  include  varied  learning  style  inputs  will  be  more 
successful  in  causing  change  (Kolb,  1976). 

4.5  Data  Feedback 

Several  authors  assert  that  OD  programs  which  provide 
participants  with  objective  data  are  more  likely  to  result  in 
constructive  change.  Feedback  information  should  be  acourate 
and  timely,  within  a  month  of  the  time  it  is  collected,  leBt 
it  become  stale  or  invalid  due  to  changes  in  organizational 
situations  during  the  intervening  period. 

4.6  Problem  solving  by  participants 

For  feedback  to  be  meaningful,  participants  must  use  it 
actively  to  solve  problems.  The  data  used  during  the  diag¬ 
nostic  phase  also  can  be  used  to  develop  action  strategies. 
The  change  agent  can  use  such  data  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
potential  solutions  generated  by  him  or  the  client.  Addi¬ 
tional  data  may  also  be  collected  to  determine  which  action 
steps  are  most  appropriate.  The  key  ingredient  here  is  that 
clients  take,  and  are  encouraged  to  take,  the  initiative  to 
adapt  learning  or  solutions  to  their  own  situations  (Havelock 
5>  Havelock,  1973)  . 

4.7  Goal  Setting 


Several  studies  indicate  that  if  participants  set  realis¬ 
tic,  time-phased,  measurable  goals  as  a  result  of  the 
intervention,  these  goals  are  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 
(Kolb  &  Boyatzis,  3,9 7 4 »  Kav,  French,  &  Meyer,  19 6 5 1  Carroll  & 
Tosi,  1973). 

4.8  Statement  of  Action  Steps 

The  more  that  action  steps  for  goal  accomplishment  are 
spelled  out,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  change  actions  will 
occur  (Kolb  &  Boyatzis,  19 7 4 >  McClelland  &  Winter,  1969)  . 

4.9  Identification  of  Effects  on 

Other  Parts  oi  the  Organization 

Problem-solving  processes  that  include  identification  of 
helpful  and  hindering  forces,  and  links  and  impacts  the  inter 
vention  may  have  with  other  actore  in  the  organization  may 
increase  the  likelihood  that  change  will  be  accepted  (Kolb  6 
Boyatzis,  1970),  assuming  that  Buch  information  is  acted  upon 
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4,10  Adequate  Hygiene  Factors 


A  comfortable  environment  (e.g.,  accomodations,  meals, 
absence  of  noise  and  distracting  stimuli)  may  contribute  to 
intervention  success  (Buchanan  &  Reisel,  1977}  Lynton  & 

Pareek,  1967). 

4.11  Feedback  Loops  to  Diagnosis,  Planning, 

or  intervention  Design  Steps 

Several  authors  stress  the  importance  of  feedback  loops 
in  intervention  procesBes--the  change  agent's  ability  to 
sense  when  the  Intervention  is  getting  into  difficulties  (or 
the  client's  needs  change  in  mediae  res)  and  to  respond  by 
taking  actions  to  get  it  back  on  course.  This  may  mean 
returning  to  an  earlier  point  in  the  intervention  cycle  or 
terminating  the  effort.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
change  can  get  into  difficulties  at  any  point.  Key  people 
can  leave  or  go  on  vacation  (Luke  at  al.,  1973}  McMillan  & 
Langmeyer,  1975) .  Resistance  can  develop  as  the  implications 
of  the  diagnosis  and  action  steps  are  considered  (Argyris, 
1974}  Luke  et  al.,  1973).  Moreover,  change  agents  may  make 
technical  or  judgmental  errors  (McMillan  &  Langmeyer,  1975). 

It  may  be  that  problems  stemming  from  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  change  effort  manifest  themselves  only  when  the  level  of 
commitment  is  increased.  Latent  misunderstandings  can  sud¬ 
denly  surface  when  either  clients  or  change  agents  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  specific,  risky  action  steps.  Effective  inter¬ 
vention  strategic  will  be  those  that  build  in  the  means  and 
motivation  for  detecting  errors  either  on  the  part  of  the 
client  or  die  change  agent. 

4.12  Contract  for  Follow-Up  Activities 

The  effects  of  many  interventions,  especially  training 
programs,  do  not  last  beyond  the  end  of  the  program  because 
no  provision  is  made  for  follow-up  activities  designed  to 
ensure  that  changes  are,  in  fact,  implemented  and  reinforced 
in  the  work  place  environment  (Franklin,  1976).  Sometimes 
called  re-entry  activities,  follow-up  alternatives  include 
provision  for  continued  change  agent  contact,  goal  progress 
review  meetings,  establishment  of  reference  groups  of  persons 
committed  to  the  intervention  objectives,  or  evaluation  of 
the  effort.  More  effective  interventions  may  include  con¬ 
tracting  foe  follow-up  activities  as  part  of  the  intervention 
meeting  (Rogers,  1962)  McClelland  &  Winter,  1969)  Lynton  & 
Pareek,  1970), 


FIGURE  V. 5 


Phase  4:  Planning  and  Problem  Solving 
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Comment 
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4.1 

Problem  solving 
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3 

8 
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No 
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No 
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1 
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3 
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absence  of  a  psycho¬ 

Data 

logically  safe  cli¬ 
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system  to  resolve 
sensitive  and 
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Learning 
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1 

3 

Learning  styles 

styles 

No 

4 

3 

7 

were  not  considered 
as  crucial  inputs 
into  the  design  of 

OE  efforts. 

Figure  V.5 ,  continued) 


Teak 


Occurrence 


Comment 


Preaent  Succeea  Feilure  Total 


4.5  Feedback  to  Yea 

participant!  Mo 


6 

0 


1  7  Specific  formal 

3  3  feedback  aeaiiona 

axiated  in  ell  the 
aucceaaful  caaea. 
Feedback  wet  given 
in  two  of  the  un- 
aucceaaful  caaea 
but  in  only  one  in- 
atance  was  a  formal 
feedback  eeaaion 
arranged . 


4.6  Problem  Yea  4 

solving  by  No  2 

participant! 


4  8  Problem  solving 

0  2  by  participants 

vaa  the  mean*  of 
reaolving  iaauea. 
While  no  practical 
difference  in  fre¬ 
quency  exiated 
between  succeaaful 
and  unaucceaaful 
caaaai  diatinct 
difference!  exiated 
in  the  quality  of 
Che  problem  aolving. 


4.7  Gael  eettings  Yea  4  0 

high  quality  Mo  1  3 

goala  that  M.A.  1  ' 
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time-pheaed 
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4  The  quality  of 

4  goela  in  the  auc- 

2  ceaaful  caaea  waa 

conaidarably  higher 
then  in  the  un¬ 
aucceaaful  caaea. 
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(Figure  V.5,  continued) 


Task  Occurrence  Comment 


Present 

Succeaa 

Failure 

Total 

4.8  Action  steps 

Yea 

3 

1 

4 

Whore  appropriate! 

No 

1 

2 

3 

successful  cases 

N.  A. 

2 

1 
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steps . 
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2 
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No 
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1 
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2 

7 
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3 

9 
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0 

1 

1 
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4.11  Change  in 

Yea 

2 

3 

5 

The  change  occurred 

intervention 

No 

0 

0 

0 

faster  and  earlier 

as  a  result 

of  client 
reaction 

N.A. 

4 

1 

5 

in  the  successful 

esses. 

4.12  Contract  for 

Yes 

4 

1 

5 

In  two  of  the  un¬ 

follow-up 

activities 

No 

2 

3 

5 

successful  cases 
OESOs  expressed 

minimal  interest  in 
remaining  involved 
in  the  group. 
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Results 


Some  form  of  planning  or  problem  solving  took  place  in 
all  ten  cases.  As  Figure  V.5  indicates,  the  planning  or 
problem  solving  was  undertaken  by  work  teams  in  family  groups 
(4.1)  in  eight  out  of  ten  cases,  with  no  apparent  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  outcome  of  the  OE  effort.  In  five  cases, 
clients  participated  in  setting  the  objectives  (IV. 2)  for  the 
planning  and  problem-solving  sessions,  but  the  participation 
had  no  Impact  on  the  overall  success  of  the  OE  effort.  In 
the  remaining  five  cases,  participants  responded  to  feedback 
provided  by  the  OESO.  In  all  but  one  case,  the  clients  had 
control  over  what  was  discussed  either  through  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  formulating  the  agenda  or  in  prioritizing  issues 
raised  by  the  OESOs.  Only  in  the  Fort  Firefly  case  was  the 
agenda  primarily  fixed  by  the  consultants,  Even  in  this 
instance,  the  consultants  ultimately  changed  the  agenda  to 
reflect  the  concerns  of  their  clients. 

A  climate  of  psychological  safety  (4.3)  was  identified  in 
five  of  the  seven  cases.  The  climate  in  the  remaining  three 
cases  was  difficult  to  determine  because  of  an  absence  of 
data.  No  obvious  relationship  existed  between  the  existence 
of  a  psychologically  safe  climate  and  the  outcome  of  the  OE 
effort,  although  in  the  MISO  case  a  number  of  sensitive  issues 
were  left  undiscussed,  and  in  the  Reserve  Training  case,  the 
battalion  commanders  in  the  issue  generation  meeting  were 
seen  as  defensive. 

There  were  few  indications  that  any  OESOs  designed  their 
interventions  on  the  basis  of  learning  styles  (4.4).  The  one 
major  exception  was  in  the  case  where  the  OESO  used  a  simple 
theory-based  instrument  (the  FIRO-B)  to  stimulate  discussion 
of  the  client's  management  style.  Other  OESOs  used  short 
perception  exercises,  but  predominantly  as  ice-breakers.  The 
feeding  back  of  data,  however,  was  an  area  where  serious  con¬ 
sideration  was  paid  to  the  client’s  learning  style,  in  two 
successful  cases  and  one  unsuccessful  case,  the  OESOs  speci¬ 
fically  and  deliberately  designed  the  data  feedback  session 
in  keeping  with  Army  norms  around  briefings. 

In  one  case,  Fort  Firefly,  a  failure  to  consider  the 
learning  style  of  the  client  target  group  seriously  hampered 
the  OE  effort.  The  job  enrichment  model  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
sultants  in  the  Fort  Firefly  case  was  never  fully  understood 
by  the  participants.  As  a  result,  the  primary  consultant  was 
continually  confronted  by  the  need  to  redefine  what  was  meant 
by  job  enrichment. 
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Figure  V.5  indicates  that  a  clear  difference  exists  in 
how  feedback  to  participants  (4.5)  was  handled  in  successful 
and  unsuccessful  cases.  This  reflects,  in  part,  the  fact 
that  systematic  data  were  collected  only  in  the  successful 
cases.  In  each  of  the  successful  cases,  the  clients  received 
carefully  developed  feedback  privately  and/or  publicly.  The 
OESO  in  the  Army  Training  case  attempted  to  provide  feedback 
to  the  client,  but  the  data  were  relatively  unorganized  and 
incoherent. 

Problem  solving  by  participants  (4.6)  was  appropriate  in 
nine  of  the  ten  cases  and  occurred  in  all  nine  of  these  cases. 
(As  noted  above,  problem  solving,  goal  setting,  and  action 
planning  may  not  be  appropriate  in  certain  transition  and 
team-building  efforts,  where  the  objective  of  the  OE  session 
is  limited  to  information  sharing,  and/or  in  organizations 
which  assessment  data  indicate  lack  problems  requiring  OE 
intervention.)  While  there  was  no  difference  in  the  frequency 
of  problem  solving  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  casos, 
the  quality  of  the  problem  solving  did  affect  the  success  of 
efforts,  through  the  quality  of  the  goals  that  emerged  from 
the  problem-solving  efforts. 

As  Figure  v.5  indicates,  in  all  four  successful  cases 
where  goal  setting  (4.7)  was  appropriate,  the  quality  of  the 
goal  setting  was  high,  Goal  setting  in  the  successful  cases 
was  typically  concrete,  limited,  and  directly  related  to  data 
on  present  system  functioning. 

The  three  unsuccessful  cases  where  goal  setting  was  appro¬ 
priate  were  typified  by  a  lack  of  goals  (the  STACOM  case) , 
unchallenging  goals  (the  Fort  Firefly  case)  ,  and  unrealistic 
goals  (the  MISO  case) .  The  MISO  case  is  particularly  instruc¬ 
tive  since  it  is  probably  representative  of  a  recurring  diffi¬ 
culty  faced  by  OESOs:  specifically,  a  failure  to  insist  that 
goals  be  adequately  reality  tested  when  there  is  a  strong  need 
to  produce  something  regardless  of  the  quality. 

One  important  factor  contributing  to  the  poor  quality  of 
goal  setting  in  the  unsuccessful  cases  was  the  position  of 
the  OESO  vis  a  vis  the  client.  In  two  cases,  the  OESOs  were 
working  with  generals.  Given  the  marked  tendency  of  senior 
executives  to  delegate  tasks  and  to  expect  "can  do"  responses 
from  subordinates,  and  given  the  disparity  in  status  between 
the  clients  and  the  OESOs,  the  OESOs  in  these  instances  demon¬ 
strated  a  reluctance  to  reality  test  goals  accepted  by  general 
officers,  in  one  of  the  remaining  two  cases,  the  OESO  was 
working  in  a  technical  environment  he  knew  very  little  about 
and  thus  found  it  difficult  to  suggest  more  challenging  goals. 


Specific  action  steps  (4.8)  to  implement  goals  or  recom¬ 
mendations  identified  by  the  OE  effort  were  developed  in  half 
of  the  ten  cases.  Development  of  action  steps  was  somewhat 
associated  with  successful  interventions  where  it  was  part  of 
the  contract  for  the  intervention  effort.  For  example,  "tran¬ 
sition  model"  efforts,  such  as  the  Fort  Cox  intervention,  did 
not  include  specific  action  planning,  but  nevertheless  led  to 
actions  by  the  client  and  positive  outcomes  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Good  goal  setting  clearly  facilitated  the  development 
of  implementation  action  steps. 

Consideration  of  an  OE  intervention's  impact  on  other 
parts  of  the  client  oragnization  occurred  in  only  one  case, 
the  G4  Logistics  operation.  For  the  most  part,  the  OE  ef¬ 
forts  were  internal  to  the  client  organization  in  their  scope 
and  potential  impact.  In  most  cases,  an  "open  systems" 
assessment  was  probably  not  relevant.  In  the  MISO  case, 
consideration  of  the  organization's  external  relations  may 
have  been  appropriate  because  of  the  high  degree  of  interde¬ 
pendence  between  the  MISO  and  the  organizations  it  served. 

The  absence  of  such  an  assessment  limited  the  likely  impact 
of  the  OE  effort,  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  it 
directly  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  intervention. 

Hygiene  factors  (4.10)  played  a  significant  factor  in 
only  one  of  the  ten  cases.  In  the  STACOM  case,  the  clients 
complained  that  they  could  never  be  sure  where  the  next 
meeting  with  the  OESO  would  be  held.  While  this  problem  was 
beyond  the  immediate  control  of  the  OESO,  it  did  result  in  a 
considerable  waste  of  time  and  a  lack  of  continuity  in  a 
highly  intensive  OE  effort.  In  the  nine  remaining  cases,  the 
hygiene  factors  had  no  material  impact  on  the  OE  effort. 

OESOs  were  sensitive  to  the  issue,  however,  and  showed  a 
marked  preference  for  holding  meetings  off-site. 

The  planning/problem-solving  phase  in  the  intervention 
process  includes  the  possibility  of  adjusting  the  interven¬ 
tion  design  on  the  basis  of  the  reactions  of  the  client 
(4.11).  In  five  of  the  ten  cases,  the  OESOs  were  forced  to 
reassess  either  their  OE  designs  or  their  own  behavior.  In 
two  cases,  both  successful,  the  readjustment  occurred  early 
in  the  design  process,  and  the  changes  proved  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  In  the  remaining  three  cases,  all  of  which  ultimately 
proved  to  be  less  successful,  the  CESOs  responded  to  their 
client  reactions  considerably  later  in  the  intervention,  and 
in  two  instances  the  OESOs  chose  to  terminate  the  effort. 

Contracting  for  follow-up  activities  (4.12)  occurred  in 
five  of  the  ten  cases,  with  the  successful  cases  showing  a 
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markedly  greater  frequency  of  follow-up  activities.  It  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  that  follow-up  activities  reflect  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  OESOs,  since  in  three  of  the  five  cases  where 
no  follow-up  activities  were  contracted,  there  was  a  turnover 
either  in  OESOs  or  in  client  sponsors.  However,  in  two  of 
the  unsuccessful  cases,  MISO  and  Fort  Firefly,  the  OESOs 
expressed  reluctance  to  continue  their  involvement  with  the 
client. 

In  summary,  the  ten  cases  demonstrate  that  an  effective 
OE  effort  differs  from  an  ineffective  OE  effort  in  the 
planning/problem-solving  phase  principally  in  the  ability  of 
OESOs  to  provide  accurate  and  understandable  feedback,  and 
aid  their  clients  in  effective  goal  setting  and  implementa¬ 
tion  planning.  Successful  consultants  corrected  defective 
intervention  strategies  earlier,  identified  more  relevant 
goals  and  action  steps,  and  followed  up  their  clients'  pro¬ 
gress,  Unsuccessful  efforts  were  characterized  by  deficien¬ 
cies  in  implementation  planning.  For  example,  at  Fort 
Firefly,  the  client  target  group  had  a  difficult  time  under¬ 
standing  job  enrichment)  in  the  MISO  case,  sensitive  topics 
were  left  undiscussed)  and  in  MISO  and  the  Army  training  case, 
the  OESOs  experienced  difficulty  confronting  their  high  status 
clients  about  the  purpose  of  the  OE  effort. 


Phase  5;  Action  by  Clients 

In  this  phase,  clients  implement  any  action  steps  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  preceding  intervention  planning  phase.  Change 
agents  normally  have  no  direct  role  in  this  phase.  Specific 
action  by  the  clients  was  appropriate  in  terms  of  their  origi 
nal  objectives  in  seven  of  the  ten  cases  (see  Figure  V.6) . 
Only  minor  actions  resulted  from  the  unsuccessful  cases:  In 
the  MISO  case,  a  briefing  was  made;  in  the  Fort  Firefly  case 
a  new  candy  machine  was  obtained;  and  in  the  Army  Reserve 
Training  and  STACOM  cases,  no  actions  were  taken.  The  client 
in  the  Army  Reserve  Training  case,  however,  had  specified  in 
the  contracting  phase  that  he  was  interested  in  information 
only,  and  did  not  want  to  take  any  specific  action. 

Significant  action  occurred  in  all  six  successful  cases. 
(As  noted,  this  finding  may  have  been  biased  by  the  re¬ 
searchers'  definition  of  a  "successful"  intervention.) 


Phase  6.  Follow-up  Technical  Assistance  and  Support 

In  this  phase,  change  agents  maintain  supportive  contact 
with  the  client,  providing  feedback,  additional  assistance, 
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FIGURE  V.6 


Phase  5:  Action  by  Client 


Task 


Occurrence 


Comment 


Present  Success  Failure  Total 


5.1  Action  by 

Yes 

h 

0 

Not  all  OE  efforts 

client 

No 

0 

3 

require  independent 

N.A. 

2 

1 

action  by  clients 
to  be  successful. 

and  reinforcement  to  client  personnel  implementing  changes. 
The  following  factors  may  predict  successful  implementation 
and  endurance  of  changes. 

6,1  Change  Agent  Maintenance  of  Contact 
with  Clients 


Social  interaction  theorists  observe  that  innovations  and 
individual  "changers"  are  naturally  insecure  and  need  con¬ 
tinued  help  from  prestigious  and/or  expert  change  agents  to 
see  that  changes  in  fact  take  hold  (Rogers,  1962)  Havelock, 
1969).  Broshowski,  Memos,  and  Khajavi  (n.d.)  argue  that,  to 
keep  changes  alive,  organizations  need  "stay  agents"  as  well 
as  change  agents.  Interventions  in  which  consultants  main¬ 
tain  contact  with  clients  during  and  after  the  planning  and 
action  phases  may  be  more  successful  (Argyris,  1977) . 

6.2  Feedback  on  Change  Goals  (or  Use  of  Learning) 

Self-directed  change  theory  (Kolb  &  Boyatzis,  1974; 
McClelland  &  Winter,  1969)  indicates  that  the  more  feedback 
people  receive  about  change  goals  they  have  set,  the  more  they 
change,  investigations  of  management  by  objectives  programs 
have  produced  similar  findings.  Interventions  which  include 
goal  progress  review  meetings  (Caroll  &  Tosi,  1973;  Straub  et 
al, ,  1976)  at  regular  intervals  after  the  planning  and  action 
phases  should  similarly  result  in  more  observable  results. 

6.3  Top  Management  Attention  and  Support 

Indications  of  continued  interest  and  support  from  top 
management  should  stimulate  maintenance  or  confirmation  of 
change  (Lynton  &  Pareek,  1970)  . 

6.4  Rewards  and  Reinforcement  (or  Sanctions) 

for  Change  Objectives 

Learning  theory  experiments  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
the  effects  of  rewards  on  reinforcing  subject's  new  or  changed 
behaviors.  Clear  rewards  for  implementing  change  objectives 
(top  management  attention,  new  titles,  enhanced  "visibility" 
or  status,  new  job  responsibilities,  increased  pay,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  further  education,  or  other  self-development  activi¬ 
ties)  are  some  of  the  rewards  that  can  be  used  to  reinforce 
interventions.  Sanctions  (for  example,  downgrading  on  an  em¬ 
ployer's  performance  appraisal  for  failure  to  meet  affirmative 
action  goals)  are  a  possible,  if  less  common,  method  of  sus¬ 
taining  intervention  effects.  (Negative  reinforcement  is 
generally  considered  less  effective  than  positive  reinforce¬ 
ment.  ) 
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6.5  Establishment  of  Reference  Groups 


One  powerful  method  of  sustaining  change  is  to  encourage 
intervention  participants  to  continue  to  meet  on  a  regular 
basis  to  discuss  intervention  learnings,  review  progress  and 
problems  in  achieving  innovation  goals,  and  generally  support 
and  reinforce  one  another  (Schein,  1969?  Rogers,  1962? 
McClelland  &  Winter,  1969). 

6.6  Diffusion  of  Changes  to  Other  Parts  of  the 

Organization 

Organizational  interventions  may  be  more  effeotive  if 
they  involve  change  on  a  systematic  basis  by  a  number  of 
organizational  workgroups,  each  in  a  way  that  reinforces  the 
change  by  the  others.  In  this  way,  the  change  may  become 
institutionalized,  so  imbedded  or  interwoven  in  the  organi¬ 
zation's  bureaucratic  functions,  structure,  and  budget  that 
it  becomes  difficult  to  uproot  or  stop. 

Results 

The  majority  of  OESOs  maintained  contact  with  the  clients 
(6.1)  after  the  main  intervention  effort  was  completed.  Con¬ 
tinued  contact  was  more  likely  in  the  successful  cases,  where 
it  occurred  in  all  but  one  instance.  The  data  suggested, 
however,  that  a  prolonged  professional  relationship  had  been 
established  in  only  two  caBes.  The  smallness  of  this  number 
may  be  a  result  of  the  relatively  rapid  turnover  of  OESOs  and 
clients. 

For  example,  by  the  time  of  the  15th  month  case  study 
follow-up  data  collection,  three  of  the  ten  different  OESOs 
interviewed  were  no  longer  in  the  Army,  and  two  other  OESOs 
had  returned  to  a  unit  command  position.  In  the  ten  cases, 
five  major  clients  transferred  during  or  shortly  after  the  OE 
effort,  not  including  the  two  transition  models.  This 
personnel  turbulence  occurred  in  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  oases. 

The  follow-up  contacts  that  did  take  place  were  relatively 
informal  and  seldom  included  any  assessment  of  or  feedback  on 
the  goals  or  actions  of  the  client  (6.2).  As  Figure  V.7 
shows,  OESOs  gave  feedback  to  clients  only  in  the  successful 
cases.  The  data  is  ambiguous,  however,  since  it  does  not  per¬ 
mit  any  inference  about  whether  such  action  leads  to  greater 
effectiveness  or  whether  OESOs  only  maintain  contact  with 
cases  that  are  likely  to  be  effective. 
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FIGURE  V, 7 


Phase  6s  Follow  Up  Technical  Assistance  and  Support 


Task 


Occurrence 


Comment 


Present  Success  Failure  Total 


6.1  Chsnge  agents  Yes  5 

maintain  Mo  1 

contact 


2  7  Despite  the  rela- 

2  3  tive  emphasis  upon 

continued  contact 
in  the  successful 
cases,  only  two  of 
the  cases  presented 
data  suggesting 
prolonged  contact. 
This  is  because 
turnover  of  clients 
and  OESOs  is 
frequent. 


6.2  Change  agent  Yes  3  0 

feedback  on  No  3  4 

action 


3  What  follow-up 

7  contacts  that  do 

exist  tend  to  be 
informal.  Formal 
evaluation  oriented 
contacts  were 
restricted  to  the 
successful  cases. 


6.3  Top  management  Yes  5 

attention  No  1 

and  support 


6  Most  clients  had 

4  high  levele  of 

autonomy.  In  un¬ 
successful  cases, 
top  management 
seemed  far  more 
ready  to  forget 
about  the  OE 
effort. 


(Figure  V.7,  continued) 


Desk 


Occurrence  Comment 

Present  Success  Failure  Total 


6.4 

Rewards  for 
change  ac¬ 
tivities 

Yes 

Mo 

l 

5 

0 

4 

1 

9 

Military  unit*  have 
little  discretion 
over  the  majority 
of  rewards  in  the 

Army. 

6.5 

Reference 
groups  for 
change  par¬ 
ticipants 

Yes 

No 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

10 

Reference  groups 
rarely  an  issue  in 
this  group  of  OE 

cases. 

6.6 

Diffusion  of 
change  to 
other  parts 
of  the  organi¬ 
zation 

Yes 

No 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

6 

Diffusion  was 
limited  to  success* 
ful  cases  and  to 
development  of 
new  contacts. 

A  majority  of  OE  efforts  received  continued  support  from 
top  management  (6.3)  after  the  main  effort  was  completed.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  because  the  clients  were  relatively 
autonomous,  this  can  be  interpreted  as  the  continued  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  client  sponsor  in  what  the  OESO  had  started. 
Successful  efforts  retained  top  management  support  and  atten¬ 
tion  more  frequently  than  unsuccessful  efforts.  This  lack  of 
top  management  support  was  clearly  crucial  in  two  of  the  un¬ 
successful  efforts,  in  one  case,  the  Reserve  Training  case, 
top  management  involvement  expressed  limited  objectives  from 
the  beginning  of  the  effort.  In  the  MISO  case,  turnover 
among  top  management  reduced  the  amount  of  support  given  to 
the  OE  effort. 

Rewards  or  sanctions  (6.6)  were  used  only  once  to  explic¬ 
itly  reinforce  the  objectives  of  the  change  effort.  In  the 
Port  Cox  transition  case,  the  client  sponsor  kept  his  word  by 
not  punishing  officers  for  reporting  mistakes  when  a  junior 
officer  reported  that  some  grenades  had  been  stolen;  delega¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  permitted  this  officer  to  conduct  an 
investigation  which  led  to  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  mate¬ 
rial.  Reinforcing  change  through  rewards  and  sanctions  had 
no  identifiable  relationship  with  the  success  of  an  OE  effort. 

Reference  groups  were  not  used  to  reinforce  change  in  any 
of  the  cases  (6.5).  This  reflects  the  informal  nature  of 
many  of  the  OESOs'  follow-up  contacts  with  the  client. 

Diffusion  of  OE  to  other  parts  of  the  client's  system 
(6.6)  occurred  in  four  cases,  all  of  them  successful  efforts. 
The  two  transition  cases  seemed  to  have  been  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  diffusing  a  particular  type  of  change  effort.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  one  outcome  of  a  successful  OE  effort  is 
additional  clients. 


Phase  7;  Evaluation 

In  this  phase,  change  agents  and/or  clients  make  some 
attempt  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  intervention,  either  to 
improve  intervention  methods  (formative  evaluation)  or  to 
summarize  final  results  (summative  evaluation).  Evaluation, 
by  its  very  nature,  has  the  effect  of  reinforcing  change 
objectives  by  providing  feedback  on  goal  attainment  (the 
follow-up  mechanism  described  under  6.2  above). 

7.1  Level  of  Evaluation 


Kirkpatrick  (1967)  has  suggested  that  intervention  can  be 
evaluated  at  four  levels. 
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(1)  Reaction:  how  much  participants  like  a  program— for 
example,  a  questionnaire  asking  client  workgroup 
supervisors  whether  they  found  an  OD  program  or 
seminar  very  valuable,  somewhat  valuable,  or  not  at 
all  valuable 

(2)  Learning:  what  participants  learn  from  a  program — 
for  example,  knowledge  of  Army  equal  opportunity 
directives  as  measured  by  a  multiple  choice  or  short 
answer  test  on  legal  rulings  or  proper  procedures  £or 
handling  discrimination  complaints 

(3)  Behavior :  whether  or  not  participants  actually  change 
their  Behaviors  as  a  result  of  a  program — for  example, 
whether  or  not  a  command  actually  develops  a  written 
action  plan  after  completion  of  a  goal-setting  and 
planning  workshop 

(4)  Results:  whether  or  not  the  command  actually  changes 
on  hard  outcomes  as  a  result  of  a  program — for  exam¬ 
ple,  whether  or  not  a  command's  retention  rates,  com¬ 
bat  preparedness  ratings,  non-judicial  punishment 
actions,  or  percentages  of  minority  persons  promoted 
from  E4  to  E5  change  as  a  result  of  the  intervention 

Commitment  to  higher  levels  of  evaluation  may  predict 
intervention  success  (Kolb  &  Boyatzia,  1974)  Munger,  Spencer, 

&  Thomson,  1976).  Formative  post-mortem  evaluation  efforts, 
in  which  consultants  review  why  a  given  intervention  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  failed,  can  improve  both  change  agent  skills  and 
intervention  methods.  Formal  cost-benefit  evaluations  may 
reinforce  intervention  outcomes  because  they  involve  some  of 
the  follow-up  mechanisms  previously  discussed;  top  manage¬ 
ment  attention,  feedback,  or  rewards  and  sanctions. 

7.2  Evaluation  Design 

Several  references  reported  detailed  analyses  of  OD 
studies  using  the  internal  and  external  validity  criteria 
proposed  by  Campbell  and  Stanley  (1966) .  More  elaborate 
experimental  designs,  reporting  results  less  susceptible  to 
artifacts  caused  by  these  factors,  are  considered  more  suc¬ 
cessful  by  academic  standards  (Pate  et  al. ,  1976;  Srivasta  et 
al. ,  1975)  CummingB,  Molloy,  &  Glen,  1977).  It  is  question¬ 
able,  however,  whether  elegance  of  methodological  design 
carries  much  weight  with  operating  managers. 
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7.3  Political  Sensitivity  in  the  Use  of  Evaluation 

F ind ing  s 

Evaluation  findings  can  have  potent  political  impacts. 
Data  which  indicate  programs  favored  by  top  management  are 
ineffective,  or  otherwise  embarrass  influential  persons  or 
organizational  interest  groups,  can  result  in  intervention 
failure  and  termination  of  the  change  agent.  Favorable  data 
astutely  used  can  add  considerable  impetus  to  the  change 
effort.  Consultants  who  carefully  calculate  the  political 
impacts  of  evaluation  data  may  be  considered  more  effective. 

Results 


Formal  evaluations  of  the  OE  efforts  occurred  in  three 
cases:  the  Combat  Intelligence,  the  Army  Reserve,  and  the 
Fort  West  Transition  cases,  All  three  cases  focused  on 
evaluating  the  results  of  the  OE  efforts.  In  the  Army 
Reserve  case,  the  OESO  undertook  a  time  series  analysis  of 
retention  data,  comparing  the  client  system's  retention 
figures  to  those  of  the  other  reserve  units.  The  OESOs  in 
the  Combat  Intelligence  case  resurveyed  the  client  system 
using  the  same  survey  they  had  developed  in  the  diagnosis 
phases.  The  survey  permitted  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  OE  change  effort  as  indicated  by  perceptions  of  the 
client  system's  performance.  In  the  third  case,  the  OESOs 
undertook  a  simple  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  transition 
model  by  using  some  simple  estimates  of  the  benefits  of  the 
effort  described  by  the  client  and  their  own  cost  calculation 
based  primarily  on  the  opportunity  costs  of  those  involved. 

The  OESOs  involved  in  the  three  cases  made  use  of  their 
findings.  Articles  summarizing  the  results  of  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve  and  the  Fort  West  Transition  case  appeared  in  an  in- 
house  publication,  the  OE  Communique.  The  results  of  the 
Combat  intelligence  case  were  used  ho  justify  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  part-time  OE  consultant  program  in  one  Army 
command . 

In  summary,  formal  evaluations  occurred  relatively  rarely 
and  only  in  successful  cases.  Their  presence  seemed  to 
indicate  a  greater  measure  of  professionalism  among  the  OESOs 
and  a  greater  awareness  of  the  importance  of  documenting  the 
effectiveness  of  OE  efforts. 


Phase  B:  Termination 

In  this  phase,  the  change  agent  withdrawn  from  the  client 
system.  Termination  characteristics  generally  associated 
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with  more  successful  interventions  include: 

8.1  Transfer  of  Capability  to  the  Client 

Effective  consultants  work  to  transfer  their  knowledge 
and  skills  to  their  clients,  enhancing  the  latter's  capability 
to  continue  development  efforts  with  less  external  assistance. 
Interventions  in  which  consultants  succeed  in  transferring 
capability  to  their  clients  (as  perceived  by  the  client)  may 
be  more  successful  (Havelock  &  Havelock,  1973;  Lippitt  & 
Lippitt,  1975)  . 

8.2  Pace  of  Termination 

Franklin  (1976)  observed  that  change  agent  termination  of 
contact  with  clients  can  be  gradual  or  abrupt,  and  planned  or 
unplanned.  The  implication  is  that,  in  effective  interven¬ 
tions,  termination  is  gradual  and  planned. 

8.3  Reason  for  Termination 

Successful  interventions  presumably  are  terminated  because 
their  original  objectives  are  achieved  or  the  client  haB 
developed  the  capability  to  continue  developmental  efforts 
without  external  assistance.  Neutral  reasons  for  termination 
include  exhaustion  of  resources,  withdrawal  of  change  agent 
or  client  for  reasons  beyond  either' s  control,  or  completion 
of  the  agreed  upon  sequence  of  activities.  (Simple  completion 
of  a  series  of  steps  may  connote  either  success  or  failure.) 
Unsuccessful  interventions  are  terminated  for  reasons  of 
dissatisfaction  by  client  or  change  agent  (e.g.,  because  of 
inability  to  agree  on  objectives  or  methods,  failure  to 
achieve  objectives,  personality  clashes,  or  excessive  use  of 
resources) . 

Results 

The  transfer  of  the  capability  to  the  client  (8.1)  of  the 
OESOs'  OE  skills  and  knowledge  occurred  twice.  In  one  case, 
the  client  used  OE  assessment  techniques  to  prepare  a  transi¬ 
tion  briefing  document  for  his  successor;  in  the  other,  the 
client,  taught  his  staff  time/meeting  management  techniques. 

In  both  instances,  the  transfer  ..’ns  unplanned  on  the  part  of 
the  OESOs.  Both  the  cases  involving  a  transfer  of  knowledge 
were  successful. 

Several  OESOs  reported  that  clients  accepted  coaching  in 
how  to  receive  feedback  and  "picked  up  our  OE  group  processing 
methods  and  took  over  and  ran  the  (assessment  or  problem- 
Bolving/planning)  meetings, "  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
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these  clients  continued  to  use  these  techniques  outside  of  an 
OE  context. 

Transfer  of  technology  in  the  sense  of  explicit  training 
in  specific  management  methods,  especially  time  and  meeting 
management,  was  also  cited  in  these  cases.  One  team  of  OESOs 
believed  that  their  ability  to  provide  this  type  of  "expert" 
consultation  was  important  to  their  success. 

As  Figure  V.8  indicates,  the  terminations  (8.2)  of  the 
majority  of  the  OE  efforts  were  planned  and  relatively  grad¬ 
ual.  Successful  OE  efforts  were  more  likely  to  undergo 
planned  termination  than  were  unsuccessful  efforts.  Unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  were  characterized  by  confusion  in  determining 
at  what  point  the  OE  effort  was  complete.  In  two  instances, 
the  OESOs  stated  that  memoranda  were  awaiting  action  by  a 
senior  officer.  The  OESOs'  continued  involvement  in  the  case, 
however,  remained  unclear.  By  comparison,  all  but  one  of  the 
successful  cases  had  well-defined  end  points.  The  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  Mechanized  Infantry  case,  ended  because  the  OE  was 
transferred  before  the  OE  effort  could  be  completed.  Five 
cases  were  terminated  because  the  original  objectives  of  the 
clients  or  the  OESOs  were  achieved  (8.3).  All  five  were  suc¬ 
cessful  cases.  Two  unsuccessful  cases,  the  Fort  Firefly  and 
Reserve  Training  cases,  were  terminated  for  the  relatively 
neutral  reason  that  a  series  of  formal  steps  had  been 
completed. 

The  terminations  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  cases 
differed  significantly.  Successful  cases  were  brought  to 
well-defined  ends,  with  both  client  and  OESO  satisfied  that 
the  original  objectives  had  been  achieved.  The  terminations 
of  the  unsuccessful  cases  were  significantly  less  well- 
defined  and  more  formalistic. 


Conclusion 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  intervention  processes  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  ten  cases  provides  some  sharp  contrasts  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  OE  efforts,  A  successful  OE 
effort  is  typically  client  initiated.  The  OESO  collects  a 
considerable  amount  of  data  before  and  after  the  client  has 
agreed  to  "hire"  the  OESO.  The  OESO  works  closely  with  the 
client  system,  accepts  the  importance  of  the  client's  problem, 
and  develops  with  the  client  a  psychological  contract  which 
allows  for  a  relatively  open  relationship.  The  OESO  quickly 
develops  a  set  of  realistic  expectations  about  how  far  the 
client  can  go  and  shares  with  the  client  both  the  OESO's 
expectations  and  his  general  diagnosis.  The  successful  OESO 
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FIGURE  V.8 


Phase  8:  Termination 
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termination 

No 

1 

4 
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nated  because  of 
the  transfer  of  the 
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helps  the  client  problem  solve  the  issues  raised  by  the  data 
collected  and  the  feedback  by  the  OESO,  and  emphasizes  the 
need  to  develop  realistic/  measurable,  and  time-phased  goals, 
fonere  appropriate,  the  successful  OESO  follows  up  to  check  on 
the  progress  toward  the  goals  established  by  the  client. 

These  later  contacts  include  more  formal  efforts  by  the  OESO 
to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  intervention  on  outcome  meas¬ 
ures.  The  client  in  a  successful  OE  effort  informs  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  benefits  of  OE  and  successful  OESOs  obtain  new 
clients.  Finally,  a  successful  case  is  brought  to  a  well- 
defined  close. 
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VI.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Development  and  analysis  of  the  ten  OE  case  studies  In  the 
field  research  phase  of  this  project  produced  findings  about 
(1)  the  utility  of  the  methodology,  variable  taxonomy,  and  data 
collection  procedures  developed  for  the  study  (Spencer  &  Cullen, 
1978)  and  (2)  findings  about  OE  intervention  variables — out¬ 
comes,  consultant  and  client  characteristics,  intervention 
method,  and  processes— associated  with  successful  OE  operations. 


Findings  Regarding  the  Research  Methodology 

The  essential  finding  concerning  methodology  is  that  the 
variable  taxonomy  and  data  collection  methods  proposed  in  the 
prospectus  for  the  research  did  prove  applicable. 

The  model  and  variable  classification  Bystem  developed  in 
Spencer  and  Cullen  (1978)  provided  an  exhaustive  empirical 
coding  scheme  for  relevant  variables  identified  in  the  field 
research  caBes.  (Only  one  additional  process  variable  category 
was  identified  through  "grounded  theory"  inspection  of  the  case 
data*  OE  consultant  "coaching"  of  client  sponsors  in  techniques 
of  facilitating  group  feedback  meetings  and  problem  solving 
sessions. ) 

If  anything,  the  variable  taxonomy  and  case  coding  form 
proved  insufficiently  parsimonious.  Not  all  variable  categories 
were  readily  scorable  from  the  case  data.  Many  variables  were 
observed  to  have  minimal  impact  on  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
OE  operation. 

Use  of  the  data  collection  procedure,  which  consisted  of  an 
unstructured  critical  incident  interview  followed  by  a  struc¬ 
tured  case  documentation  interview  protocol  administered  to  the 
principal  OESO  and  the  client  sponsor  involved  in  each  interven¬ 
tion,  indicates  that  very  detailed  case  data  can  be  developed 
with  a  relatively  minor  commitment  of  OE  consultant  and  client 
sponsor  time.  Total  OESO  interview  time  required  averaged  If* 
hours)  total  client  interview  time  required  averaged  1  hour. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  case  development  and  analysis 
methodology  developed  in  Spencer  and  Cullen  (1978)  does  provide 
a  useful  tool  which  OE  consultants  and  other  Army  researchers 
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and  evaluators  can  use  to  document  the  Inputs,  processes,  and 
results  of  OE  operations  and/or  to  develop  detailed  OE  interven¬ 
tion  cases  for  teaching,  research,  and  evaluation  purposes. 


Findings  Related  to  the 
Success  or  Failure  of  OE  Operations 


Outcomes 


A  general  finding  is  that  the  outcome  results  of  OE  opera¬ 
tions  are  absent  or  limited  to  the  documentation  of  behavioral 
changes  in  the  client  system  in  most  cases.  Successful  OE  oper¬ 
ations  do  generate  concrete  behavioral  outcomes,  although  these 
results  tend  not  to  be  documented  or  quantitatively  measured. 

Implementation  and  evaluation  remain  the  weak  points  in  the 
Army  OE  APIE  (Assessment,  Planning,  Implementation,  and  Evalu¬ 
ation)  procedure.  OESOs  rarely  collect  data  in  any  systematic 
way  on  the  outcomes  of  their  interventions  despite  the  fact  that 
cost  accounting  methods  and  benefit  calculation  methods  do  exist 
and  have  been  shown  to  be  applicable  to  OE  operations  (Spencer, 
1978)  . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  action  that  OE  consultants 
could  take  to  improve  OE  operations  in  the  Army  would  be  to  sys¬ 
tematically  prepare  "after  action  reports"  in  a  standard  format 
which  documented  the  implementation  action  steps  and  outcome 
results,  costs,  and  benefits  resulting  from  any  OB  operation 
undertaken. 


OE  Consultants 

OE  consultant  competence  accounts  for  a  major  portion  in 
variance  in  the  outcome  of  OE  operations.  Effective  OESOs  are 
significantly  more  likely  to: 

•  Gain  meaningful  client  acceptance  and  commitment  through 
accurately  hearing  client  concerns  and  needs  and  develop 
ing  an  intervention  approach  congruent  with  those  con¬ 
cerns. 

•  Identify,  through  systematic  data  collection  and  diag¬ 
nosis,  real  client  problems  and  confront  clients  with 
those  problems.  "Confront"  in  this  context  means  pro¬ 
viding  concise  and  straightforward  feedback  and  main¬ 
taining  professional  standards  by  consultants'  "standing 
their  ground,"  insisting  upon  data-based  diagnosis  and 


action,  and  retaining  independence  as  opposed  to  simply 
meeting  clients'  espoused  needs.  The  better  OESOs  con¬ 
tinually  negotiate  and  recontract  with  clients  to  focus 
attention  upon  and  work  on  real  client  Bystem  needs. 
Successful  OE  consultants  identified  and  raised  meaning¬ 
ful  issues;  unsuccessful  OE  consultants  did  not. 

e  Identify  realistic  implementation  action  steps  to  solve 
organizational  problems.  In  the  assessment  phase,  effec¬ 
tive  consultants  were  able  to  break  up  large,  unmanage¬ 
able  problems  into  specific  issues  that  could  be  solved, 
and  in  the  implementation  phase,  these  consultants 
focused  on  action  recommendations  that  the  client  had 
the  power  and  resources  to  undertake. 

e  Be  concerned  with  outcome  results  and  follow  up  with 
clients  to  document  such  results.  OE  consultants  who 
were  concerned  about  and  looked  for  outcomes  tended  to 
achieve  them;  those  who  were  unconcerned  with  outcomes 
were  unable  to  recall  or  document  anything  that  resulted 
from  their  efforts. 


Client 

OE  operations  were  most  effective  in  mid-level  operational 
commands,  line  combat  units  in  which  the  client  sponsor  had  the 
power  and  authority  to  change  organizational  processes.  OE 
operations  were  leBS  effective  in  (1)  organizations  undergoing 
major  leadership  transitions  (when  the  OESO  did  not  have  an 
explicit  contract  to  deal  with  the  transition  issues) ,  and  (2) 
civilian  agencies  and  large  complex  headquarters  systems  headed 
by  general  officers. 

Complex  clients  systems  were  more  likely  to  involve  politi¬ 
cal  issues,  large  status  differentials  between  the  client  spon¬ 
sor  and  the  OESO,  and  hidden  agendas  which  restricted  support 
for  the  OE  effort.  Large,  complex  client  systems  also  tended 
to  offer  fewer  action  levers,  under  the  client  sponsor's  direct 
control,  which  could  be  used  to  change  organizational  structures 
or  processes.  The  lack  of  OE  consultant  success  with  large  sys¬ 
tem  clients  may  be  due  to  the  restricted  OE  methods  used,  or  to 
a  lack  of  OESO  skills  in  dealing  with  complex  politicized  situa¬ 
tions  and  policy  issues.  These  findings  suggest  that  OESOs 
should  be  reluctant  to  undertake  interventions  in  which  the 
client  organization  is  undergoing  transition  (without  a  clear 
contract  to  deal  with  transition  issues)  or  where  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  in  conflict  about  the  use  of  OE,  presents  vague  or 
politicized  objectives  for  the  OE  effort,  or  lacks  the  resources 
or  will  to  implement  change  recommendations. 
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Intervention  MethodB 

The  OE  operations  studied  revealed  a  very  restricted  range 
of  intervention  methodologies.  Basically  only  two  were  ob¬ 
served:  process  consultation  (including  action  planning  and 
transition  workshops)  and  survey-guided  development  methods. 

It  is  possible  that  socio-technical  or  "open  systems"  strategic 
policy  planning  methods  more  relevant  to  the  situations  faced 
by  top  management  would  lead  to  a  higher  success  rate  with 
large  systems  clients. 


Intervention  Process 

Marketing  does  not  appear  to  be  crucial  in  the  early  stages 
of  an  intervention  if  the  OESO  has  a  good  professional  reputa¬ 
tion:  Most  successful  clients  initiated  contact  with  an  OE 
consultant  to  begin  an  OE  operation.  Formal  contracting  during 
the  entry  phase  of  an  OE  operation  per  se  is  not  crucial.  What 
is  critical  is  that  the  OESO  accurately  hear  the  client's  needs, 
develop  a  congruent  plan  to  deal  with  these  needs,  and  continu¬ 
ally  renegotiate  or  recontract  with  the  client  for  each  succeed¬ 
ing  phase  of  work  over  the  course  of  the  OE  operation.  Effec¬ 
tive  OE  cases  are  characterized  by  good  diagnosis  and  clear, 
parsimonious  data  feedback  on  real  issueB. 

High  quality  goal  setting  and  the  identification  of  specific 
implementation  action  stepB  is  crucial  to  achieving  meaningful 
results  outcomes  in  OE  operations.  OESOs  must  reality-test  im¬ 
plementation  options  with  their  clients.  When  goals  or  action 
steps  are  not  related  to  the  client's  real  problem,  or  require 
resources  beyond  the  client's  control,  often  no  actions  are 
taken  and  no  results  are  achieved.  Successful  cases  identified 
and  concentrated  on  producing  small  changes  either  in  the  be¬ 
havior  of  key  individuals  or  in  organizational  processes, 
structure,  and  work  flow  variables  the  client  sponsor  had  the 

fower  to  change.  Effective  OESOs  were  much  more  likely  to 
nitiate  follow-up  contacts  with  clients,  assist  in  implemen¬ 
tation  activities,  and  document  OE  intervention  outcomes.  In 
unsuccessful  cases,  the  OESOs  tended  not  to  provide  any  client 
follow-up  services,  implementation  support,  or  evaluation  docu¬ 
mentation. 


In  conclusion,  factors  most  likely  to  improve  the  conduct 
of  OE  operations  in  the  U.S.  Army  include: 

•  improved  training  of  OE  personnel  in  consultant  compe¬ 
tencies  related  to  establishing  meaningful  relationships 
with  clients,  diagnostic  data  analysis  and  feedback,  and 
implementation  and  evaluation  skills; 

•  targeting  OE  resources  on  middle-level  line  commands; 

•  training  OESOs  in  a  broader  range  of  intervention 
methods,  especially  "open  systems"  techniques  appro¬ 
priate  for  use  on  large  complex  systems;  and 

•  training  or  even  requiring  that  OE  consultants  follow-up 
interventions  with  clients  to  develop  after-action 
reports  which  document  the  implementation  action  stepB, 
results  outcomes,  and  where  possible,  costs  and  benefits 
of  all  OE  operations  undertaken, 
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STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW 


OESO  Change  Agent  Questions 


Scouting 

1.  How  did  client  come  to  your  attention? 

2.  What  did  you  know  about  client  at  this  point?  find  out? 

3.  Did  you  do  anything  with  your  team  at  this  point?  What? 


Entry 

1.  Who  did  you  first  talk  to  in  the  client  organization? 

ResultB  of  this  meeting? 

2.  Did  you  talk  to  anyone  else  in  the  client  organization? 

3.  Did  you  feel  you  and  client  were  "on  the  same  wavelength?" 

Why /why  not?  (Probe:  congruence?  recognition  of  client 
felt  needs?) 

4.  What  did  you  see  as  client's  problem,  needs  or  objectives 

at  this  point?  What  did  he/she  want? 

5.  What  objectives  for  intervention  did  you  agree  on? 

6.  What  resources,  time  or  personnel  commitments  was  client 

willing  to  provide  at  this  point?  Did  you  think  these 
were  adequate?  Did  you  say  anything? 

7.  How  did  you  feel  about  prospects  for  intervention  at 

this  point? 


Diagnosis 

1.  What  diagnostic  method  did  you  use?  Individual  interviews? 

Group  interviews?  SurveyB?  Observation? 

2.  Who  did  you  get  data  from?  (Sampling  design?  Number  of 

respondents  at  each  level?) 

3.  How  did  client  participate  in  data  collection? 

4.  Did  client  think  data  were  right?  Actual  problems? 

What  he  wanted  to  do  about  them  (ideal)? 


Planning/Problem-solving/Training 

1.  Who  involved  in  data  feedback/problem-solving/training 

sessions?  (family  group) 

2.  How  did  you  introduce  session?  (Probe:  participant 

inputs  to  objectives,  agenda) 

3.  How  did  it  go?  any  resistance?  what  kind?  (Probe: 

evidence  re  psychological  safety) 

.  What  was  the  design  of  the  session?  (varied  learning 
styles?)  Did  they  seem  to  be  getting  it?  (appropriate 
learning  style?) 

5,  Did  participants  get  any  feedback  during  session?  What 
kind?  How  did  they  react  to  it? 


i 
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6.  Did  participants  solve  any  problems  during  the  session? 

What  were  they?  How  did  they  solve  them? 

7.  Did  participants  set  goals  during  the  session?  Example 

of  goal  set?  (challenging  but  realistic,  measurable, 
due  date?) 

8.  Did  participants  identify  action  steps?  Example? 

9.  Intervention  in  tnis  group  likely  to  have  any  impact 

on  other  parts  of  organization? 

10.  Where  was  session  held?  (retreat  setting?)  Any  complaints 

about  accommodations,  setting,  food?  (hygiene  factors) 

11.  Did  anything  during  the  session  lead  you  to  modify  your 

intervention  design? 

12.  Do  you  have  any  plans  for  further  contact  with  the  client? 


V.  Action 

1.  What  did  the  client  do  as  a  result  of  the  intervention? 


VI.  Follow-up  Technical  Assistance  and  Support 

1.  Have  you  been  in  touch  with  client  since  intervention 

session?  Who  contacted  whom? 

2.  What  did  you  do?  (technical  assistance,  feedback  on 

goal  progress) 

3.  How  doeB  client  top  management  feel  about  intervention? 

(Bupport/lack  of  support) 

4.  Have  participants  received  any  rewards/sanctions  for 

acting  aB  a  result  of  intervention? 

5.  Do  participants  get  together?  (reference  groups) 

6.  Has  the  intervention  had  any  effect  on  the  rest  of 

the  organization? 


VII.  Evaluation 

1.  Is  intervention  being  evaluated?  How?  When?  what  are 

the  criteria  for  success/failure? 

2.  How  are  findings  being  used?  Who  gets  them?  What 

reactions? 


VIII.  Termination 

1.  Has  client  used  any  of  intervention  methods  on  own? 

(evidence  of  transferred  capability) 

2.  How  did  termination  occur?  Why? 
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Client  Sponsor  Questions 


I.  Scouting 

1.  How  did  the  OE  program  come  to  your  attention? 

2.  How  did  you  make  contact  with  OESO  (who  initiated)? 


II.  Entry 

1.  What  happened  at  first  meeting  with  OESO? 

2.  What  were  your  objectives  at  this  point?  problems? 

What  did  you  want? 

3.  Did  you  feel  you  and  OESO  were  "on  the  same  wavelength?" 

Why /why  not? 

4.  What  objectives/next  atepB  did  you  and  OESO  agree  on? 

5.  What  time,  personnel  or  other  resources  did  you  agree 

to  provide?  Did  you/OESO  feel  these  were  adequate? 

6.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  prospects  for  the  intervention 

at  this  point? 


III.  Diagnosis 

1.  How  did  the  consultant  collect  data?  (individual  inter¬ 

views?  group  interviews?  surveys?  observation?  other?) 

2.  Who  was  data  collected  from?  (Sampling  design:  number 

of  respondents  at  each  level) 

3.  Did  you  participate  in  data  collection?  Who  elBe  in 

your  organization? 

4.  Did  you/they  feel  adequately  informed  about  purposes, 

uses,  confidentiality? 

5.  Did  you  think  the  data/diagnosis  were  right9  Did  they 

tell  you  anything  you  didn't  know?  problems  (actual)? 

,  ideas  for  change  (ideal)? 


IV.  Planning/Problem-solving/Training 

1.  Who  involved  in  data  collection/problem-solving/training? 

(family  group) 

2.  What  input  did  you/other  participants  have? 

3.  How  did  it  go?  Any  resistance?  What  kind?  (evidence  re 

psychological  safety) 

4.  What  was  design  of  session?  theory?  practice/experience? 

(varied  learning  styles?  appropriate  learning  styles?) 

5.  Did  you/participants  get  any  feedback  during  session? 

What  kind?  How  did  they  react  to  it?  Did  they  think 
it  was  meaningful,  accurate,  relevant? 
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6.  Did  you/participants  do  any  problem-solving  during  the 

session?  How?  What  was  the  result? 

7.  Did  you/participants  set  any  goals  during  the  session? 

Example?  (challenging  yet  realistic/nontrivial? 
measurable?  due  dates?) 

8.  Did  you/participants  identify  action  steps  to  reach  goal? 

Example? 

9.  Is  intervention  likely  to  have  any  impact  on  other  parts 

of  the  organization?  Who?  What? 

10.  Where  was  session  held  (retreat  setting)?  How  were 

accommodations,  setting,  food  (hygiene  factors)? 

11.  Did  you/participants  feel  any  part  of  intervention  needed 

to  be  changed?  Did  OESO  pick  up  on  this?  Did  he  change 
anything?  (feedback  loops) 

12.  Do  you  have  any  plans  for  further  contact  with  OESO? 

(contract  for  follow-up  activities) 


V.  Action 

1.  What  did  you  do  as  result  of  intervention  session? 


VI.  Follow-up  Technical  Assistance  and  Support 

1.  Have  you  been  in  touch  with  OESO  since  intervention 

session?  Who  contacted  whom? 

2.  Has  OESO  given  you  any  help  or  feedback  on  your  change 

activities?  What? 

3.  How  does  your  superior  (top  management)  feel  about  the 

intervention  effort  at  this  point?  How  do  you  feel? 

4 .  Has  anyone  received  any  rewards  or  reprimands  for  taking 

any  action  stemming  from  the  intervention? 

5.  Have  participants  gotten  together  since  intervention 

session  (reference  group)? 

6.  Has  intervention  had  any  impact  on  other  parts  of  the 

organization?  What? 


VII.  Evaluation 

1.  Is  intervention  being  evaluated?  How?  What  are  your 

criteria  of  success/failure? 

2.  How  will  findings  be  used?  Who  gets  them?  What  reactions? 


VIII.  Termination 

1.  Have  you  used  any  intervention  techniques  on  your  own? 

Gotten  anything  you  can  use? 

2.  How  did  termination  occur?  Why? 

3.  All  in  all,  do  you  feel  intervention  was  a  success  or 

failure?  Why? 
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CASE  ANALYSIS  OBSERVATION 


To  be  determined  from  analysis  of  Behavioral  Event  Interview  data 


Case  Analysis  Observation  Form 
Change  Agent  Variables  (continued) 
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Case  Analysis  Observation  Form 
Intervention  Process  Variables  (continued) 
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